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[NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


<CE on TUESDAY 
on A M.. will de 
Goilege Education and Self-Education. 
AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN, Dean of the Faculty. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 


WEN’S COLLEGE, MANCHESTER 

(in connexion with the University of London), SESSION 

1454-5.—The COLLEGE OPENE 9 for Examination of proposing 

Students for the Session 1354-5, on Monday the 9th day of October 

instint. The business of the Classes commences o2 Wednesday, 
the llth instant. The Session will terminate in July, 1855. : 

For a statement of the courses of ins‘ruction which will be 
given in the several departments, sce advertisement published in 
the“ Literary Gazette” of the 16th Sept. last. ; 

Farther particulars relating to the courses, and terms of instruc- 
tion, and the conditions upon which the scholarships and prize 
founded in connexion with the Col'ege may be competed for, will 
be fund ina prospectus, which may be had from Mr. NICHOLSON, 
at the College, Quay-strect, Manchester, where application mry 
be made to the Principal daily, betwen the hours of ten and one. 
BARLOW & ASTON, Solicitors to the Trustees, 

Town Hall Buildings, Manchester. 


LONDON.— 
SESSION will COM- 
k or 








10th Oct. 1854. 


\HE WHITTINGTON CLUB, established 
T 1848, affords all the advantages of a Literary Institution and 
a Club House, including—Library and News-Rooms, Lectures, 
Classes, and Concerts, Weekly Svirées (free to the Members), 
Dining, Supper, Smoking, and Chess Rooms.—Subscription, Two 
Guineas a Year ; Ove Guinea Half Year; l4s.a Quarter. No En- 
trance Fee.—A full Prospectus and a List of Lectures, commencing 
on the 5th inst., may be had on application. 

HENRY Y. BRACE, Secretary. 





$7, Arundel Street, Strand. 





Now Publishing in to, 2s. 6d. each Part, 


EMAINS of PAGAN SAXONDOM, Prin- 
- cipally from Tumuli in England, De-cribed and Illustrated by 
JOHN YONGE AKERMAN, Fellow and Secretary of the Society 
of Antiquaries of London. 
The Ten Numbers already published contain Coloured Engravings 
of the following objects :— 
+ Gold Ornaments sect with Garnets, found on Roundway down, 
near Devizes. 
3 i set with a Slab of G:rnet, found at Ixworth, Suf- 
olk. 


. Singular Glass Vase, found at Reculver, Kent. 
. Urn, in the Towneley Collection of the British Museum. 
- Beautiful Cireular Fibula, from a Grave near Abingdon, now 
in the Collection of the British Museum. 
- Beads and Gold Balla, from a Tumulus on Breach-down, Kent. 
+ Glass Vases found at Cuddesden, Oxfordshire. 
- Bronze Fibula found at Fairford. 
. Fibule, &e., found at Driffield, Yorkshir>. 
10. Umbo of Shield and Weapons, found at Driffie!d. 
11, Bronze Patera from a Cemetery at Wingham, Kent. 
12. Fibula and Bulie from Cemeteries in Kent. 
3. Fibula, Brads &c., found near Stamford. 
14. Fibula found near Billesdon, Leicestershire. 
15. Fragments from a Tumulus at Caenby, Lincolnshire. 
16, Fibula from a Tumulus at Ingarsby, Leicestershire. 
17. Glass Vessels from Cemeteries in Kent. 
18. Fibulz found in Warwickshire. 
19. Fibule from a Cemetery at Fairford, Gloucestershire. 
20, Fibuls found in Warwickshire and Leicestershire. 
21. Beads found in Lincolnshire, Gloucestershire, and Warwick- 
shire. 
22. Urn and its Contents, found at Eye, Suff.)k. 

The Numbers Printed will be Proportioned to the Subscription. 
*.*" The Editor requests the favour of Communications of 
Unpublished Examples. 

John Russell Smith, 35, Soho Square, London. 





+ gel ROYAL, DRURY LANE. — 
M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. M. Jullien begs most respect 
fullyto announce that his Concerts will commence on Monday, 
Oct. 30th, on which occasion he will have the honour of making 
his first appearance in England since his return from America. 

*," Full particulars will be duly announced. 





PATRON—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 
povaL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 


The next MONDAY EVENING LECTURE to the INDUS- 
TRIAL CLASSES on the 16th instant, wil be on GEOLOGY, by 
B. W. Baayter, Esq., F R.S., F.G.S., &., at Eight o'clock. 

Av entirely new and original )U BOSCQ’S CASCADE ILLUMI- 
NATED by ELECTRIC LIGI?, throwing three Jets of Water 
instead of one, and displaying a variety of beautiful Colours. Also 
DUBOSCQ’S NEW SUBMARINE ELECTRIC LAMP, by which 
the operations of the Diver can be seen under water. 

MODEL of SEBASTOPOL, by two of the Royal Sappers and 





Miners. 
DISSOLVING VIEWS of the SEAT of WAR in the BALTIC 
and BLACK SEA, including SEBASTOPOL and CRONSTADT. 
The COSMORAMA ROOMS will short!y be opened with Forty 
Views of the Chief I'laces in Russia, and the Costumes of the 


People. 
Exhibition of the OXY-HYDROGEN MICROSCOPE, daily at 
-past One. 
LECTURES by J. H. Perren, Esq., Dr. Bacnuorrner, and Mr. 


OuN®. 
Open from Twelve o’clock daily. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.-—All the best 
New Works may be had in succession from MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY by every Subscriber of One Guinea per an- 
hum, and by all First Class Country Subscribers of Two Guincas 
and upwards. 
*.* Prospectus¢s may be obtained on application. 
Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street. 





On Wednesday next, the Third Edition, in One Volume, feap. Svo, 


NHE Rev. SYDNEY SMITH'S ELEMENT- 
ARY SKETCHES of MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Also, uniform with the above, 


The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S MISCELLA- 
NEOUS WORKS. 
Mr. MACAULAY’S ESSAYS, and 
Sir. J. MACKINTOSH’S MISCELLANE- 
OUS WORKS. Each in 3 vols. feap. Svo, price 2\s. 
London: Longman, Brown, Grecn, and Longmans. 





Lately published, feap. cloth, price 4s., the Third Edition of 


ROBABILITIES: An Aid to Faith. By 
MARTIN FARQUHAR TUPPER, Esq., Author of “ Pro- 
verbial Philosophy,” &c. 

“Itis difficult to convey, by extracts, the charm which is dif- 
fused over this little book. There is, in the infinite variety of 
subject, a continuous line of thought, which fixes the attention to 
its progress, and leaves the mind amused and edified with the 
perusa!.”—CuRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER. 

London: T. Hatchard, 187, Piccadilly. 








SUITABLE FOR A BIRTHDAY OR WEDDING PRESENT, 
4to, beautifully printed and handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges. 
Price £1 11s. 6d.; morocco, £2 8s.; in morocco, by Hayday, 
£2 12s. 6d., an Illustrated Edition of 
'IXUPPER’S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY, 
with above Sixty Designs by Cope, Horsley, Pickersgill, Ten- 
niel, Birket Foster, and other eminent artists. 
Also, lately Published, the Nineteenth Edition of the same Work, 
Price Seven Shillings. 
London: T. Hatchard, 187, Piccadilly, and of any Bookseller. 





Now ready, gratis and post free, 
LIST OF NEW WORKS AND NEW 
EDITIONS recently added to MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


ALSO 
A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of recent Works withdrawn 
from Cireulation, and offered to Country Litrarians and cthers, at 
gteatly reduced prices for cash. 


Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street. 


[THE TOPICS OF THE DAY: The most 
recent as we'l as the standard Works on them may be had 
by every Subscriber of Onc Guinea per Annum,at WESTERTON’S 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN LIBRARY, Hyde Park Corner.— 
Family subscriptions, ‘Two Guineas and upwards, according to the 
Rumber of Volumes required. 


ISCOUNT TO SCHOOLS AND BOOK- 
SELLERS.—In order to mect the increasing demand for 
Educational Works, VARTY and OWEN beg to announce that 











they will allow to all Schoo's and Booksellers Forty per CEst. 


scounton orders from the List just issued of School Bovks and 
Tablet Lessons of which they are the Publishers, provided the 
amount of such orders be not Iecs than Three Pounds net. They 
will also allow Tnirty-rHrrE PER Cent. Discount on all orders 
for their Maps, Atlases, Pictures, Diagrams, &c., to the same 
amount; or orders may be given, including both classes of Pubii- 
cations, for not less than Five Pounds net. at the respective rates 
of Discount: but they must be accom anied by a Money Order on 
the Charing-Cross Post Office, payable to Varty and Owen, Edu- 
ational Depository, 31, Strand, London. 


Just ready, with 20 plates, 10s. 6d. coloured, 


OPULAR BRITISH CONCHOLOGY; a 
|. Familiar History of the Mollusea inhabiting the British 
Isles. Ky G. B. SOWERBY, Jun., F.L.S. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Just ready, with 20 plates, 10s. 6d. coloured, 


OPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 
MOSSES, comprising all the British Species. By R. M. 
STARK, Esq. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Herrietta Strect, Covent Garden. 





Twenty Plates, | 0s. 6d. 


OPULAR GEOLOGY, illustrated with Twenty 
Landscape Views of Geologi Phenomena in double-tinted 
Lithography. By J. BEETE JUKES, ¥.G S. 
Love'l Reeve, 5, Henrietta S:reet, Covent Garden 








Twenty Plates, 1 s. 6d. coloured, 


OPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY, illustrated 
from the Liverpool Collection of the Great Exhibition and 
New Crystal Palace. By THOMAS C ARCHER, Esq. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Sue+t, Covent Garden. 





Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d coloured, 


| ey HISTORY OF BRITISH ZOO- 
PHYTES. By the Rev. Dr. LANDSBOROUGH. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
OBERT HARDWICKE, Publisher and 


Care Printer, begs to inform the Trade that he has removed from 
Y Street, to 26, Duke Street, Piccadilly, where all books pub- 
lished by him may in future be obtained. 


Sixteen Plates, 10s. 6d. coloured, 


OPULAR SCRIPTURE ZOOLOGY ; or, 
— of the Animals mentioned in she Bible. By MARIA 
CATLOW. 





Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 





This day, cheap edition, with copious Index, 2s. 
‘THE EARTH AND MAN; or, Physical 
Geography in its Relation to the Historv of Mankind. 
Slightly abridg-d from the Work of Professor GUYOT, with Cor- 
rections und Notes. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





HOBLYN’S MEDICAL DICTIONARY. 
Now Ready, in 12mo, Price 10s., cloth, the Sixth Edition, 
considerably enlarges, of 
A DICTIONARY of the TERMS USED in 
£\X MEDICINE and the COLLATERAL SCIENCES. By R.D. 
HOBLYN, A.M., Oxon, Author of “ A D ctionary of Scientific 
Terms,” &¢ 
Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 
A NEW AND INTELLIGIBLE 
IDE to the CRYSTAL PALACE, with a 
Plan and Explanations 0» the same pages, Price 6d., is just 
Pullished in the NEW LIBRARY of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
Cradock and Co., 48, Paternoster Row. 


M ADEIRA: its CLIMATE and SCENERY, 

LYE &e. By ROBERT WHITE In Post 8vo with anew Map 

of the Island and fine Engravings. Price 1@s., bound extra. 
London: Cradock and Co., 48, Paternoster Row. 


{ P. R. JAMES’S EARLY HISTORY of 
YT. ENGLAND to the Plantagenets, for Young Peop!e. Two 
vols. in One, 18mo, with Ornamental Title and Frontispiece. 
Price 3s. 6d., fancy birding. 
London: Cradock and Co., 48, Paternoster Row. 


(THE COMPLETE GRAZIER;; or, Farmers’ 
and Catt e Breeders’ Assistant : a Compendium of Husbandry 
3y WILLIAM YOUATT, Esq., V.S., Author of “The Horse,” 

“Cattle,” “The Pig,” &c. Illustrated with numerous Engravings. 
In a thick 8vo vol. 9th Edition. Price 18s., bound extra, 

London: Cradock and Co., 48, Paternoster Row. 











OUATT’S NEW WORK ON THE PIC: 
Completing his Series of Works on Domestic Animals. Fine 
Engravings after Harvey. 8vo. Price 6s. 6d., cloth extra. 
Loudon: Cradock and Co., 45, Paternoster Row. 


NEW MAP of LONDON, Constructed on 
a Novel Principle, for the accommodation of Strangers from 
all Nations. Price ls., in a case, coloured. 
London: Cradock and Co. 48, Paternoster Row. 











Now ready, 1 vol., 8vo, price 12s. cloth, 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE REV. 

WILLIAM JAY, with Reminiscences of some D'stingu shed 
Contemporaries, Selections from his Correspondence, Literary 
Remains, &. Edited by GEORGE REMFORD, D.D., LL.D., 
and JOHN ANGELL JAMES. With Portrait from a Painting by 
W. Entry, R.A., and a Vignette. 

London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


Recently published, 


Mr. JAY’S Last Work: — LECTURES on 
FEMALE SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS. Crown 8vo, és. 








N ISS M., LINDSAY’S EXCELSIOR: Song 
4 (Words by Longfellow) Finely Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 

“The theme is powerfully and tenderly conceived. . . . Itis 
an exquisite lyric.” Exiza Cook's JocrNnat. 
London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street, Musie 

Publishers to the Queen. 
N.B.—Now Ready, the F: urth Edition of 
HAMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS 


for Singing. 5s. 





This day, 8vo, 7s. €d. 
RITICAL AND GRAMMATICAL COM- 
MENTARY ON ST. PAUL'S EPI*ILE TO THE Ga 
TIANS, with a Revised Translation. By C. J. ELLICOTT, M. 
Rector of Pilton, late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


» keen QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CXC., 


is published this day. 





Ar, 





ConTENTS :— 

THE PROVISIONING OF LONDON. 
CHUR H BELLS. 
THE PRESENT STATE OF ARCHITECTURE, 
SILURIA. 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
THE ECLIPSE OF FAITH 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND LAW AMENDMENTS. 
SAMUEL FOOTE. 

John Murray, A!bemarie Street. 





SNA wn’ > 





MULTE TERRICOLIS LINGUE, CELESTIBUS UNA. 
GAnus BAGSTER and SONS’ 


General Catalogue is sent free by post. It 

contains Lists of Quarto Family Bibles; Ancient 

English Translations; Muanuscript-Notes Bib’es; 

Polyglot Bibles in every variety of size and com- 

bination of language; Para lel passages Bibles; 

Greek critical and other Testaments; Polyglot Books of Common 

Prayer; Psalms in English, Hebrew, and many other languages, 

in great variety ; Aids to the Study of the Old Testament «nd of 

the New T 3 and Miscell Biblical and other Works. 
By post free. 

London: Samuel Bagster and Sons, 15, Paternoster Row. 


TloAAau pev Ornrors PAwtrat, wi8 S’APavarouw. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





NEW BOOKS. 


I, 


MR. SCOTT on SEBASTOPOL, 


the CRIMEA, and CRONSTADT, Second Edition, 
1 vol, 7s. 6d. 


It, 


IDALINE; a Story of the Egyptian 


BONDAGE. By Mrs. WEBB, Author of “The Martyrs 
of Carthage.” 1 vol, 5s, 


III, 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPOND- 


ENCE of CHARLES, LORD METCALFE, late Go- 
vernor-General of India, Governor of Jamaica, and 
Governor-General of Canada, By JOHN W. KAYE, 
Author of “The War in Afghanistan,” 2 vols, 8vo, 36s, 


IV. 


NARRATIVES of PASSAGES in 


the GREAT WAR with FRANCE, from 1799—1810. 
By Lieut.-Gen. SIR HENRY BUNBURY, formerly 
Quartermaster-General to the Army in the Mediterra- 
nean, 8vo, with Maps, lis, 


Vv. 


HISTORY OF THE REIGNS OF 
LOUIS XVIII. and CHARLES X. By EYRE EVANS 
CROWE, Author of “The History of France.” 2 vols, 
8vo, 28s, 


VI. 


s ’ 
DIARY kept during a YEAR'S 
JOURNEYING AND RESIDENCE IN NORTHERN 
PERSIA AND THE PROVINCES OF TURKEY 
ADJACENT TO THE SOUTH-WEST OF RUSSIA, 
By Lieut,-Colonel STUART, 13th Light Infantry, 8vo, 
3s, 


VII, 


THREE YEARS’ CRUISE in the 


AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES, By R, E. MALONE, 
Paymaster R.N. Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


Vill, 


MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED 


CHARACTERS. By ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE, 
2nd Edition, 2 vols, 8vo, 28s, 


Ix, 


HISTORY of the PAPACY from 
THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE REFORMATION. 
By the Rev, J. E. RIDDLE, Author of “The Bampton 
Lectures,” “The Latin and English Dictionary,” &ec, 
2 vols, 8vo, 24s, 


x, 
WELL and the ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. From 
the Execution of Charles I. to the Death of Oliver 
Cromwell (1649 to 1658). By M. GUIZOT, Author of 
“History of the English Revolution,” 2nd Edition, 
2 vols, 8vo, 28s, 


xI 


HISTORY of CHARLES I. and 


yore idole REVOLUTION, By M. GUIZOT, 2nd 


tiok, | Twp Vols, 8vo, 28s. 
A da oe aq oe 
SHOOTING, SCENES IN THE 


© FIMAGAYAS,.CHINESE TARTARY, LADAC, THI- 
aie BET 385. By Cofdnel FRED. MARKHAM, 82nd Regi- 
ee 


‘0, With 1yumerous Illustrations, 21s, 


tome 





eA Pts w, 
KOHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Hier Majesty. 








13, Great MarnBorovucH Street. 


HURST AND BLACKETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO MR, COLBURN, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS. 
TURKEY; its History and Pro- 


GRESS: from the Journals and Correspondence of Sir JAMES 
PORTER, Fifteen Years Ambassador at Constantinople ; con 

tinued to the Present Time, with a Memoir of Sir James 
Porter, by his Grandson, Sir GEORGE LARPENT, Bart., &c, 
2 vols. 8vo. With Illustrations. 30s. beund. 

“These volumes are intended to give a full and comprehensive 
account of Turkey, past and present, and to show what hopes may 
be formed as to the permanent r generation and progress of our 
ancient ally. In pursuance of this object no better materials could 
be found than the documents which form the basis of the work. 
Sir James Porter was for many years English Envoy at Constanti- 
nople, and during his residence at that Court he took advantage of 
every opportunity to make himself thoroughly acquainted with 
the manners and customs of the extraordinary nation with which 
he was brought into contact. The materials left by him relative 
to Turkey have been incorpora'ed in the first volume of the work, 
and the reader, by a comparison of the past with the actual state 
of Turkey, as described in the second volume, will be enabled fully 
to understand the remarkable changes which have been effected 
during the course of the present century.”’"—Extract from the Pre- 
PACE. 


LIGHTS and SHADOWS of AUS. 


TRALIAN LIFE. By MRS. CLACY, Author of “A Lady’s 
Visit to the Gold Diggings.”’ 2 vols. 2's. 

“There is a shrewd, clever spirit in this book, and besides the 
entertainm: nt supplied in it we find some sagacious hints by 
which intending emigrants m»y profit not a little." —ExamIner. 

“ These interesting narratives possess the charm of truth with 
the fascination of fiction.”—Sun. 

““ Whiie affording amusement to the general reader. these Lights 
and Shadows of Australian Life are full of useful hints to intending 
emigrants, and will convey to friends at home acceptable infurma- 
tion as to the country where so many have friends or relatives.’"— 
LiveRARY GAZETTE. 


THE LIFE OF MARGUERITE 


D'ANGOULEME, Queen of Navarre, Sister of Francis I. 
From numerous Original Sources. By MISS FREER, 2 vols. 
With fine Portraits, engraved by Hearn. 21s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE YOUNG HUSBAND. By 


MRS. GREY, Author of “Mary Seaham,” ‘ The Gambler’s 
Wife,” &c. 3 vols. 


MATTHEW PAXTON. KHEdited 


by the Author of “‘ John Drayton.’’ 3 vols. 
“A novel of more than usual ability, fresh and vigorous, and 
teeming with truthful pictures of life.’—Crriric. 
“This book will win its way into lasting popularity.”—Mes- 
SENGER. 


THE CURATE OF OVERTON. 


3 vols. (Just ready. 


A PHYSICIAN’S TALE. 3 vols. 


“4 Physivian’s Tale’ is pleasantly written, and presents us 
with a variety of contrasts in town and country life. The inci- 
dents are varied and effectively told, and the tale will doubtless 
find many readers and admirers.”— OBSERVER. 

““The author treats of grave and gay subjects with a lively 
imagination and an amount of impassioned interest which will 
render the ‘ Physician’s ‘Tale’ very popular.”—MesseNGER. 


Interesting TWlorks. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. with Portraits, 21s., bound, 


QUEENS BEFORE THE CONQUEST. 


By MRS. MATTHEW HALL, 


“ These volumes open up a new and interesting page of history 
to the majority of readers. What Miss Strickland has achieved 
for English Queens since the Norman era, has been accomplished 
by Mrs. Hall on behalf of the royal ladies who, as wives of Saxon 
kings, have influenced the destinies of Britain; and the pleasure 
and instruction which the work will afford, will be enhanced by 
its being, in a great measure, unexpected.”—Sunpay Times. 





Also, just published, 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF 


ENGLAND. By AGNES STRICKLAND. Cheaper Edition. 
Embeliished with Portraits of every Queen, and comprising 2. 
copious Index. Complete in 8 vols. Price 7s. 6d. each, bound. 


‘The best as well as the cheapest edition.”—Posr. 


MADAME D’ARBLAY’S DIARY 


AND LETTERS. Cheap Edition. Complete in 7 vols., with 
Portraits, price only 3s. each, bound. 


Hn Burney’s Diary ought to be placed beside Boswell’s Life.” 
—lIMES. 


Published for HENRY COLBURN, by his Successors, HURST and 
BLACKETT, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND (0,3 
Forthcoming Publication 
A NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 3 


W. M, THACKERAY, Esq, Author of “The ee) 
comes,” “Esmond,” “Vanity Fair,” &¢. With Fifty 
Cuts, designed and drawn by the Author, Price 55 
square 16mo, Uniform with “The Kickleburys on thy 
Rhine.” [Shortly, 


The FIBROUS PLANTS of INDIA, 


fitted for Cordage, Clothing, and Paper, 3 
FORBES ROYLE. 8vo, fe breky 


The MILITARY FORCES and IN. 


STITUTIONS of GREAT BRITAIN, their Administra. 
tion and Government, Military and Civil, By H. B 
THOMSON, Esq., B.A., Barrister-at-Law, Author of 
“The Laws of War affecting Commerce and Shipping.” 
na [Just ready, 


A MANUAL of MERCANTILE 


LAW. By LEONE LEVI, Esq., F.S.S., Author of “The 
Commercial Law of the World,” One volume, 8yo, 
[Nearly ready, 


FOUR YEARS at the COURT of 


HENRY VIII.: Selections from Despatches of Sebastian 
Giustinian, the Venetian Ambassador, Translated by 
RAWDON BROWN. Two volumes, crown 870, 

(Just ready, 


TRAVELS and ADVENTURES in 


the PROVINCE of ASSAM; during a Residence of 
Fourteen Years. By Captain JOHN BUTLER, Bengal 
Native Infantry, Principal Assistant Agent to the Go 
vernor-General, N,W, Frontier of Assam, and Author of 
“A Sketch of Assam,” 8vo, with 8 Plates and a Map, 
[Just ready, 


NEW WORKS, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


SCHOOL EXPERIENCES of a 


FAG at a PUBLIC and a PRIVATE SCHOOL, By 
GEORGE MELLY.. Post 8vo, price 7s. cloth. 

“ This isa spirited sketch of the Author's impressions of Harbey, 
or life at Public School, as seen from the point of view of a public 
Schoolman. As giving a vivid and striking picture of the brighter 
side of Public School life—the side it presents to a boy blessed 
with good spirits and savoir faire—the volume before us is well 
worthy of public attention. To those who have no personal know- 
ledge of the scenes it describes, it will give a more lively and far 
more correct impression of the Study and the Playground, than 
they are likely to receive from most books on similar topics. To 
old Harbeeans the perusal of this volume will be like a visit to the 
scenes of their boyhood. The interest of the book is kept upto 
the end, until the Fag takes leave of Harbey, and we of him, and 
both with regiet.”—Economisr. 


PEGU: a Narrative of the Conclud- 


ing Operations of the Second Burmese War. Being 4 
Relation of the Events from August, 1852, to the Con- 
clusion of the War, June, 1853, With a succinct Conti- 
nuation down to February, 1854. By Lieut. W. F.B. 
LAURIE, Madras Artillery, Author of “A Narrative of 
the Operations at Rangoon in 1852.” One thick volume, 
ae 8vo, with numerous Plans and Views, Price lis, 
cloth. 


The OPENING of the CRYSTAL 


PALACE: Considered in some of its Relations to the 
Prospects of Art. By JOHN RUSKIN, M.A., Author 
of “The Stones of Venice,” “Seven Lamps of Archi- 
tecture,” “ Modern Painters,” “ Lectures on Architecture 
and Painting,” &. 8yo, price 1s. sewed. 
‘« An earnest and eloquent appeal for the preservation of the an- 
cient monuments of Gothic architecture.” —ENGuis CHURCHMAN. 
“A wholesome and much needed protest."—Lraprr. 


A MANUAL of PRACTICAL 


THERAPEUTICS: Considered chiefly with reference 
to Articles of the Materia Medica, By EDWARD JOHN 
WARING, M.R.C.S., H.E.LC.S. One thick volume, 
foolscap Evo. (755 pp.) Price 12s, 6d. cloth. 

“ Mr. Waring’s manual presents, in a concise form. the informa- 
tion which the medical man requires to guide him in prescribing 
the most suitable remedies. It will, we think, obtain favour with 
the medical public for the extent and usefulness of the information 
it contains, as well as from the fact of its filling a gap which has 
been felt by many.”—Lancer. . ee 

“* 4 very useful work, giving, as briefly as possible, the pear 
of the standard English writers,on the Therapeutic employment 0 
each article of the * Materia Medica.’ "—Muxpico Currvacical Br- 
VIEW. 


POEMS. By William Bell Scott. 


Foolscap Syo, with three Plates, Price 5s., cloth. 











London; Samira, Exper, & Co., Cornhill. 
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REVIEWS. 


Lives of the English Poets. By Samuel 
Johnson. With Notes, corrective and ex- 
lanatory, by Peter Cunningham, F.S.A. 
Murray. 
We are much mistaken if this edition of the 
‘Lives of the Poets’ is not destined hence- 
forth to be the standard one in English litera- 
ture. Mr. Cunningham has gone about his 
work con amore, and, as Burke once said of 
Johnson himself, he has done it in a work- 
manlike manner. The following anecdote is 
interesting on various accounts, but chiefly 
in connexion with the narrator’s literary pur- 
suits and editorial qualifications. ‘“ When 
my father,” says Mr. Peter Cunningham, in 
his preface, “was a common stonemason in 
the town where Burns died, he made his way 
on foot to Edinburgh, foreseeing a better out- 
let for his genius than his native place was 
likely to afford. With the characteristic pru- 
dence of his countrymen, he carried mone 
with him. His hunger and thirst were both 
for books. When his labours of the day were 
over, (he wrought in Edinburgh as a mason,) 
he would repair to a sale-room kept by old 
Blackwood, afterwards eminent as a publisher, 
where books were sold at night by cheaper 
advances in price than those now in use. For 
three shillings and elevenpence he bought 
Johnson’s ‘Lives of the Poets,’ in four 
volumes, then comparatively a dear book. As 
he was carrying off his purchase he was ac- 
costed by a gentleman, who, arriving too late 
for the sale, offered a handsome per centage 
to the mason for the acquisition he was car- 
rying delighted away. The offer was politely 
refused, much, as I have heard my father 
relate, to the surprise of the gentleman, who 
looked at his mason’s apron and his purchase 
with mixed and increasing surprise. From 
this acquisition, gained by the sweat of his 
brow, {in later years honoured with a better 
binding,) my father learned much and I have 
learned something. ‘The reader who delights 
in biography, and has any liking for the notes 
that follow, will excuse this anecdote. To 
my father’s cheap but highly-prized acquisi- 
tion, the public is mainly indebted for a good 
work, (‘The Lives of the British Painters, 
Sculptors, and Architects,’) and in that edi- 
tion I first read Johnson, and determined 
twenty years ago to become his editor.” We 
would not have quoted this narrative at length, 
had we not been well pleased and satisfied 
with the manner in which the editor has ful- 
filled this youthful ambition. Mr. Cunning- 
ham criticises with no unnecessary details, 
and in no unfriendly spirit, the style of John- 
son, and the design and execution of the 
‘Lives.’ The history of the original work is 
thus narrated :— 


by hp by 


ie In the year 1777 the booksellers of London, 
fearing an invasion of their literary preserves by 
the publication at Edinburgh of an edition of the 
British Poets from Chaucer to Churchill, resolved 
on publishing a rival edition, more correct in text 
than that of Bell, and at the same time superior in 
Prntand paper. To give a greater attraction to 
their undertaking, they agreed that to the works of 
tach author a concise account of his life should be 
Prefixed, and Dr, Johnson, as the most distin- 
guished of his contemporaries, was solicited to 
undertake the task. Johnson was pleased with the 
offer, and undertook to write what he describes in 
letter to Boswell as ‘little Lives and little Pre- 
faces to a little edition of the English Poets,’ 











“The Edinburgh collection thus dreaded by the 
London trade was the first attempt to form a com- 
plete body of British poetry, and in its design the 
publication set on foot by an unassisted individual 
in Edinburgh is preferable to the collection made 
by the trade in London. Neither, however, is 
good, whether for general accuracy of text, or the 
selection of authors. Many who have hardly a 
claim to be considered poets were admitted by the 
courtesy of criticism into both editions, the right of 
selection resting, in both instances oddly enough, 
with the booksellers, in whose judgment, as men of 
trade, the Poet whose works were not in demand 
was doubly dead. The Drama was excluded. 
Four insignificant poets, Blackmore, Pomfret, 
Yalden, and Watts, were recommended by John- 
son for insertion in the London collection; and 
beyond the Prefaces (afterwards reprinted as Lives) 
this recommendation of four small poets made all 
he had to do with an edition which he wrote to 
Nichols to say was ‘impudently’ called his. 

‘When persuaded to promise little Lives and 
little Prefaces to a London edition of our Poets, 
the undertaking, as then presented to his mind, 
Johnson tells us, seemed not very extensive, or, 
as he had first written it, not very tedious or diffi- 
cult. ‘My purpose,’ he says, ‘was only to have 
allotted to every Poet an advertisement, like those 
which we find in the French Miscellanies, contain- 
ing a few dates and a general character; but I 
have been led beyond my intention, I hope by the 
honest desire of giving useful pleasure.’ A slight 
sketch slowly expanded into a detailed life, a short 
character into a general criticism, and what was 
undertaken as a light employment became not only 
the last but the greatest work of its author. 

“It was at one time the intention of the London 
booksellers to have commenced with Chaucer. 
King George the Third wished that Johnson had 
commenced with Spenser, and Beattie expressed 
his regret that he had not given Spenser instead of 
Cowley. Yet a criticism on ‘The Faerie Queene’ 
would hardly have supplied Johnson with points of 
equal value to those which in Cowley led to. his 
admirable observations on the so-called Metaphy- 
sical Poets; nor is it possible to avoid feeling the 
partial truth of an observation by Southey, that the 
poets before the Restoration were to Johnson what 
the world before the flood is to historians. It is 
much to be regretted, however, that the petty 
interest of a bookseller named Carnan should have 
excluded Goldsmith from the number of his Lives. 

“ Of all works of eminence it is curious to trace 
the gradual growth, and the history of the ‘ Lives 
of the Poets’ from commencement to completion 
is not devoid of interest. Johnson’s first object 
was to discover what materials were readily avail- 
able, to gather round him books necessary for the 
undertaking, and to obtain what further informa- 
tion public libraries or private individuals might 
supply to printed narratives. Seeing the scanti- 
ness of Murdoch’s ‘Memoir of Thomson,’ he re- 
quested Boswell to procure what information he 
could in Scotland concerning him; and from the 
following letter it will be seen that he at least 
entered into his task with ardour. 


“© ¢To Dr. Farmer. 
“* Bolt Court, July 22, 1777. 

*< ¢Sir,—The booksellers of London have under- 
taken a kind of body of English Poetry, excluding 
generally the dramas ; and I have undertaken to 
put before each author's works a sketch of his 
life, and a character of his writings. Of some, 
however, I know but very little, and I am afraid 
I shall not easily supply my deficiencies. Be 
pleased to inform me whether among Mr. Baker's 
MSS., or anywhere else at Cambridge, any mate- 
rials are to be found. If any such collection can 
be gleaned, I doubt not your willingness to direct 
our search, and will tell the booksellers to employ 
atranscriber. If you think my inspection neces- 
sary, I will come down ; for who that has once 
experienced the civilities of Cambridge would not 
snatch the opportunity of another visit ! 

‘“* ¢T am, sir, your most humble servant, 
‘Sam, JOHNSON.’ 





“Nor was he without friends able and willing 
to assist him. Lord Hailes sent communications 
for the memoirs of Dryden and Thomson ; Cradock 
lent him a copy of Euripides with Milton’s MS. 
notes ; and through Dr. Percy he obtained the 
use of Clifford’s remarks on Dryden, which he had 
long been looking for in vain. Joseph Warton 
contributed some useful information to the Lives 
of Fenton, Collins, and Pitt. Malone and Isaac 
Reed assisted him when he sought assistance at 
their hands, while Steevens, his old associate in 
editing Shakspeare, supplied him with many par- 
ticulars, enlivening, as he says, and diversifying 
his work. As he advanced, other and more valu- 
able assistance was obtained, and Mrs. Boscawen 
procured him the use of Spence’s MS. anecdotes, 
a favour which he thought worthy ‘of public 
acknowledgment.’ 

“The first Life written was that of Cowley, 
sent to press in December, 1777. Waller, Den- 
ham, and Butler immediately followed. ‘I have 
written a little of the Lives of the Poets,’ he says, 
in his annual review of his life, made Easter, 
1778, ‘I think with all my usual vigour.’ Dryden 
was completed in August, 1778, and Milton, begun 
in January, 1779, was finished in six weeks. The 
other lives included in the first issue were sixteen 
in number, and, being very short, were soon 
written. 

“In March, 1779, the first part, containing 
twenty-two Lives, appeared simultaneously with 
the poems, and separately in four small volumes. 
‘ Last week,’ he says, in his annual review made 
Easter, 1779, ‘I published (the first part of) the 
‘Lives of the Poets,’ written, I hope, in such a 
manner as may tend to the promotion of piety.’ 

‘I got my Lives,’ he writes to Mrs. Thrale, 
‘not yet quite printed, put neatly together, and 
sent them to the King. What he says of them 
I know not. If the King is a Whig, he will not 
like them ; but is any King a Whig?’ 

‘Other and ampler notices of the second and 
last portion occur in his letters to Mrs. Thrale. 
‘I have not quite neglected my Lives,’ he writes, 
April 6, 1780; ‘ Addison is a long one, but it is 
done; Prior is not short, and that is done too. I 
am upon Rowe, which cannot fill much paper. 
Seward called on me to-day and read Spence.’ 
Five days later he continues to report the progress 
he has made. ‘You are at all places of high 
resort, and bring home hearts by dozens, while I 
am seeking for something to say of men about 
whom I know nothing but their verses, and some- 
times very little of them. Now I have begun, 
however, I do not despair of making an end.’ ‘I 
thought to have finished Rowe's life to-day,’ he 
writes, April 15, 1780, ‘but I have had five or six 
visitors who hindered me, and I have not been 
quite well: next week I hope to despatch four or 
five of them.’ ‘My Lives creep on,’ he writes, 
May 9, 1780. ‘I have done Addison, Prior, 
Rowe, Granville, Sheffield, Collins, Pitt, and almost 
Fenton.’ Congreve was his next Life, and was 
soon written. ‘Congreve, whom I despatched at 
the Borough while I was attending the election, is 
one of the best of the little Lives.’ 

“He now made a second application to Dr. 
Farmer, asking (May 25, 1780) for extracts from 
college or university registers re’ating to Ambrose 
Philips, Broome, and Gray, who were all of Cam- 
bridge; but his progress, in spite of prompt assist- 
ance, was still inconsiderable. ‘J have sat at 
home in Bolt Court all the summer,’ he writes to 
Boswell, August 21, 1780, ‘thinking to write the 
‘Lives,’ and a great part of the t'me only think- 
ing. Several of them, however, are done, and I 
still think to do the rest.’ This st'll thinking and 
not performing brought other difficulties, and as 
time began to press, he gladly adopied a life of Dr. 
Young, written by Herbert Croft, then an un- 
known man ambitious of literary distinction. He 
was willing to have obtained other favours o' a like 
character, for the progress of his undertaking had 
brought him to the task of writing the lives of his 
contemporaries, and of some still younger than 
himself, He did not care for the new school of 
poetry, nor for the poeis themselves. He knew 
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his own prejudices, hurried through his work, and 
brought it to a close. 

*¢*Some time in March’ (he observes in his 
annual review made Easter, 1781) ‘I finished the 
‘Lives of the Poets,’ which I wrote in my usual 
way, dilatorily and hastily, unwilling to work, and 
working with vigour and haste.’ What he has 
said of Addison and ‘Cato’ is still more applicable 
to his own achievement. ‘Cato,’ he siys; ‘was 
at length completed, but with brevity irregularly 
disproportionate to the foregoing parts, like a task 
performed with reluctance and hurried to its con- 
clusion.’ ” 

Many have been the complaints and criti- 
cisms on the manner in which Johnson wrote 
the Lives, and bitter have been the remarks 
ealled forth by particular passages in the 
work. Weare rejoiced to find that Mr. Cun- 
ningham sets the right estimate on all these 
petty cavils, and thus states the broad grounds 
of their excellence and popularity :— 

“The secret of Johnson’s excellence will be 
found in the knowledge of human life which his 
‘Lives’ exhibit; in the many admirable reflections 
they contain, varying and illustrating the narrative 
without overlaying it; in the virtue they hold up 
to admiration, and in the religion they inculcate. 
He possessed the rare art of teaching what is not 
familiar, of lending an interest to a twice-told tale, 
and of recommending known truths by his manner 
of adorning them. He seized at once the leading 
features, and though he may have omitted a pimple 
or a freckle, his likeness is unmistakeable—defined 
yet general, summary yet exact. Ki 9 iz 

“Wherever the world has dissented from his 
judgments, the world is still curious to preserve 
his opinions; and where understanding alone is 
sufficient for poetical criticism, the decisions of 
Johnson are generally right. Indeed, the judg- 
ment of the world is that of Byron. ‘Johnson,’ 
writes the noble poct, ‘strips many a leaf from 
every laurel ; still Johnson's is the finest critical 
work extant, and can never be read without in- 
struction and delight.’” 

Mr. Cunningham gives sufficient reasons 
why such an edition as he now puts forth was 
required, and he enumerates various errors of 
data and of fact which are now corrected. 
The haste in which Dr. Johnson finished some 
parts of his work, and his indisposition at the 
age of seventy to undertake minute researches, 
account for such errors as are pointed out in 
the following passage of the preface :— 

‘ Of the errors into which Johnson has fallen in 
his ‘ Lives,’ some account may be expected by the 
readers of this edition. They are of two kinds— 
those attributable to the imperfect information of 
his period, and those due to his own neglect. Thus, 
in the first written of the ‘ Lives,’ that of Cowley, 
he tells us in one place that Cowley’s unfinished 
epic is in three books, and in another place (a few 
pages on) that it isin four. We may safely sus- 
pect that he had never read Cowley’s Comedy—for 
he mistakes its title. In his ‘Waller’ he finds 
fault with Fenton for an error made by himself, 
from confounding two poems. In the same life he 
calls Hampden the uncle of Waller instead of the 
cousin. In his ‘Life of Milton’ he cites Philips 
(Milton’s nephew) for a remarkable statement not 
to be found in Philips, and attributes to Ellwood 
(Milton’s Quaker friend) the preservation of a 
doubtful story said to have come from Milton's 
own lips, which is certainly not in Ellwood ;— 
while he states oddly enough ‘ that ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
originally published in ten books, was made into 
twelve by dividing the seventh and twelfth,’ mean- 
ing of course the seventh and tenth. Where his 
preparations had been greater, he is still more 
inaccurate. Thus he says of Dryden’s ‘King 
Arthur’ what is true of Albion and Albanius; 
mistakes the origin of ‘Mac Flecknoe,’ and the 
date of its appearance; informs his readers that 
King James and not King Charles made Dryden 
historiographer; assigns Dryden's translation of 





Maimbourg to a period subsequent to his conver- 
sion, when it was well known that it appeared 
while Charles the Second was yet alive; states 
positively—and in two places—that Dryden trans- 
lated only one of Ovid's Epistles, whereas he trans- 
lated at least two; attributes to Settle what is by 
Pordage; and, from not looking into Burnet for 
himself, makes Dryden the author of an answer 
actually written by Varillas. 

‘* Let me continue, though briefly, the enumera- 
tion. He is altogether wrong about Cowley’s 
parentage. He makes Lord Roscommon live 
into King James's reign ; calls Lord Rochester’s 
daughter his sister; refers to Palaprat’s ‘Alcibiate,’ 
when there is no such production ; makes ‘ Venice 
Preserved’ the last of Otway’s plays, which it was 
far from being; writes the ‘ Life of the Earl of 
Dorset,’ and in three other places advances him to 
a dukedom, which he never obtained ; ascribes to 
Walsh what was written by Chetwood; asserts 
that Addison never printed his poem to Sacheverell, 
whereas it is to be seen with his other earliest 
printed productions in so common a book as 
Tonson’s Miscellany; confounds Sir Richard 
Steele with Dicky Norris the actor; attributes a 
discovery to Congreve—that Pindaric odes were 
regular—when the discovery is to be found in Ben 
Jonson and Philips’s ‘Theatrum Poetarum ;’ taxes 
Warburton with making an arrangement of Pope’s 
Epistles, which Pope himself had made; informs 
us in the ‘Life of Pope’ that the Pastorals of 
Philips and Pope appeared for the first time in the 
same Miscellany, but forgets his information when 
he comes to the Life of Philips. While he is 
wrong in the years of birth of Savage, Somervile, 
Yalden, and Collins, he is equally incorrect re- 
specting the dates of death of Dryden, Garth, 
Parnell, and Collins.” 


Further on, the editor points out the honour- 
able fidelity with which Johnson states his 
authorities for facts where he introduced new 
matter :— 

“ Where Johnson does not cite his authorities in 
footnotes, he leaves the reader to infer that he has 
obtained his information from accessible materials, 
Yet—and mark his incessant love of truth—where 
he introduces new matter, he is particularly careful 
to name the persons from whom he derived it. 
Thus we find him citing his father, an old book- 
seller, in illustration of the sale of ‘Absalom and 
Achitophel,’ and the characteristic story he has 
given of the preaching of Burnet and Sprat. His 
friends in early life are frequently appealed to. 
From Walmsley (most enduringly remembered in 
these Lives) he derives a story about Rag Smith 
and Addison. Andrew Corbet of Shropshire is his 
authority for the anecdote of Addison and the bar- 
ring out. Mr. Ing and ‘the well-known Ford’ 
(Hogarth’s Ford) are cited in support of passages 
in his Life of Broome. Mr. Locker of the Leather- 
sellers’ Company, and Mr. Clark of Lincoln’s Inn, 
are two more authorities to whom he refers, and of 
whom I have learnt nothing. I would that Bos- 
well had known them! Dr. Madden—‘a name 
which Ireland ought to honour’—is produced thrice 
as his authority in his Lives of Addison and Swift. 
Dr. Hawkesworth he acknowledges as his authority 
for an anecdote of modest Foster (no common 
man.) He draws at times on booksellers of name 
in support of what he states. Thus we find him 
referring to Mr. Draper,—to Osborne, whom he 
knocked down, and in two or three places to Mr. 
Dodsley.- Persons of still greater reputation occa- 
sionally occur. What Lord Orrery told him of 
Swift he has introduced into Swift’s Life; and 
what Lord Marchmont, Bishop Warburton, Richard- 
son the painter, and Dobson the scholar, told him 
about Pope, he has given on their authority. 
‘Miller, the great gardener,’ ‘the late learned Mr. 
Dyer,’ Dr, Gregory, Mr. Thyer, Mr. Hampton 
(the translator of Polybius) and Mrs. Porter the 
actress, are cited by name ; and his own wife, Miss 
Boothby, and Mrs. Piozzi are referred to, though 
unnamed, in other places. But his greatest obli- 
gation was to Savage, to whose information, 
afforded nearly forty years before these exquisite 
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the credit of Savage's truthfulness) frequ 
ence. 

‘In thus appealing to his authorities he yo 
doubt kept in view the caution he had addressed ty 
Warton and others many years before, on the dan- 
ger and weakness of trusting too readily to infor. 
mation. ‘Nothing,’ he says, ‘but experience 
could evince the frequency of false information, op 
enable any man to conceive that so many oround. 
less reports should be propagated as every man of 
eminence may hear of himself. Some men relate 
what they think as what they know ; some men of 
confused memories and habitual inaccuracy ascribe 
to one man what belongs to another; and sone 
talk on without thought or care. A few men ay 
sufficient to broach falsehoods, which are after. 
wards innocently diffused by successive relators,’” 


© and (to 
ent refey. 


With all the sincere veneration felt for 
Johnson by his present editor, he does not 
refrain from the frank utterance of dissent 
from some of the dictatorial decisions of the 
Thus he speaks of the life of 


great critic. 
Gray :— 

“The last of the ‘ Lives’ in the order of com. 
position was that of Gray. That his criticism js 
now and then captious, and not unfrequently uw. 
founded, is, I think, very generally allowed. He 
admired the Elegy, he respected Gray's learning, 
and he loved his virtuous life; yet he had little 
sympathy with him after all. They were conten. 
poraries who never met. Gray lived with Mason 
and Walpole, Johnson with Hawkesworth and 
Goldsmith. Gray’s little coterie (Gray himself 
excepted) depreciated Johnson and his little senate 
of admirers ; and Goldsmith, the most eminent of 
Johnson’s little club (Johnson himself excepted), 
suffered his usual good taste to be so far overcome 
by prejudice, that he is found to prefer—and in 
print moreover—the Night Piece of Parnell to the 
Elegy of Gray. But Johnson did not share his 
friend’s mistaken preference, and has said so in his 
‘Life.’ The tone of his criticism in this last of his 
‘Lives’ must be referred to the same cause which 
led him to laugh at Warton’s poetry, and to fore 
tell (falsely enough) that Hoole’s translation of 
Tasso would supplant the earlier and nobler version 
of Fairfax. 

‘* Johnson’s ‘ Life of Gray’ is a disparaging per- 
formance, the work of a superior mind anxious to 
cavil and find fault: its depreciatory tone has, 
however, been far from catching, and Gray has 
had ample justice done him in the general admirs- 
tion of the world. 

‘‘But Johnson was at least consistent in lis 
dislike of the poetry of Gray. His contempt for 
his Odes was a frequent subject of conversation 
with him, and some of his severest sayings were 
remembered by Boswell, by Piozzi, and by Lang- 
ton. Indeed, he who was blind to the beauties of 
‘Lycidas’ was sure to indulge in cold and cov: 
temptuous language about the lyrical effusions of 
the fanciful Gray. Even his friendship for Collins 
could not extort any great approbation of his Odes. 
Johnson loved Collins, but he had no sympathy 
with his poetry : and his observations on Gray a 
in keeping with the tone of all his criticism 
throughout the ‘ Lives of the Poets.’” 


We must quote yet one more you from 
Mr. Cunningham’s brief but well-written an! 
suggestive preface :— 

‘The style of Johnson in his ‘ Lives’ is fret 
from inflation and sesquipedalian terms than the 
other works of their writer. His sentences a 
seldom long; they are close, forcible, and sound: 
ing. His manner is his own; as he spoke be 
wrote, for just conceptions are seldom without the 
very words required to give them utterance. The 
style throughout is peculiarly good Johnsonlal, 
modulated to a march never monotonous. Its 
free from the strut of Robertson or the pomp” 
Gibbon, is familiar without grossness, 
without ostentation, and easy without labour. 

“He wrote with great facility, and from the 
nearness of his vision, in a manner almost 
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——" 
to himself. It was his habit to form each sentence 
in his mind before committing any portion of it 
to paper. ‘Of composition,’ he says, ‘ there are 
different methods. Some employ at once memory 
and invention, and with little intermediate use of 
the peo, form and polish large masses by continued 
meditation, and write their productions only, when 
in their own opinion they have completed them.’ 
His style attained in this way that certain roll and 
balance so characteristic of him. The original 
MS. of his ‘Life of Pope’ (now in Mr. Dillon’s 
possession) fully confirms the statement of his 
biographer. The corrections are very few in 
number, and yet from the proof-sheets of the work 
quoted by Boswell (the originals of which are now 
in Mr. Daniel’s keeping) it is clear that he was a 
ainstaking corrector of his own writings, weighing 
the full meaning of every word, and altering with 
a precision that supplies a useful lesson to the 
most experienced. 

“Curiosity is always alive to learn what prices 
were received by writers for works that reflect 
credit on our literature. Johnson’s original agree- 
ment for the ‘Lives’ was two hundred guineas ; 
and for this sum he was to part with the entire 
copyright. The success of the work, and John- 
son's enlargement of the design, induced the book- 
sellers to add one hundred guineas more, and after 
abrief interval a second one hundred guineas, so 
that the sum he received was four hundred guineas. 
‘Talways said,’ he observed to Nichols, ‘that the 
booksellers were a generous set of men. Nor, in 
the present instance, have I reason to complain. 
The fact is, not that they have paid me tco little, 
but that I have written too much.’ Jn this pay- 
ment the ‘Life of Savage’ is not included: this 
was an early work, for which he received fifteen 
guineas.” 

With regard to the notes in this edition, 
Mr. Cunningham, in addition to his own ex- 
ey and illustrative remarks, has pro- 
duced a variety of very interesting extracts 
from a few writers who have a right to be 
cited in connexion with Johnson’s great work, 
such as Dryden, Pope, Addison, and Prior. 
But we wish he had kept out the snappish in- 
terjected remarks of Warton and others; and 
even Malone, Coleridge, Wordsworth, and 
Moore, we should prefer meeting in their own 
works, to finding them adhering, in footnotes, 
to ‘The Lives of the Poets.’ However, the 
majority of readers may not share with us this 
feeling of unwillingness to be disturbed in 
the perusal of such a work by modern anno- 
tators. 

There is surely a typographical error and 
transposition of words in page xxiv of the 
preface, where mention is made of Johnson’s 
undue preference to blank verse over rhyme. 


We always understood that he preferred | 


thyme to blank verse. 





The Autobiography of the Rev. William Jay, | 
with Reminiscences of some Distinguished 
Y . U = m : 
Contemporaries, and Selections from his 


Correspontence. Edited by George Red- 
ford, D.D., and John ‘Angell James. 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
[Seeond Notice. j 
From Mr. Jay's reminiscences of Robert 
Hall, we quote the following :— 
“With this very eminent man I became ac- 
quainted when, before my settlement in Bath, I 
was preaching for Lady Maxwell, at Hope Chapel, 
at the Hotwells. Being so near Bristol, I had 
opportunities of hearing him, and also of visiting 
m in his own house, and meeting him in various 
companies. He was then co-pastor with Dr. 
Evans, of the Baptist church in Broadmead, and 
co-tutor with him in the academy. He had been 
for some time before noticed, but he was then 
exciting peculiar attention, and rising into great 





| tainly seemed more than oddity or a 


| nipresence, he seems to solve it by pleading 


| he gave of this in advertii 





“In speaking of him as a preacher, I have one 
advantage which Mr. Foster had not: viz., an 
early as well as a late acquaintance with him, so 
that I can view him comparatively in different 
periods of his history. 

‘*His preaching when first I knew him, was 
certainly intellectually greater and more splendid 
than it was for many years before his death. This 
was the case with sermons I well remember, from 
these texts, —‘ Ye err, not knowing the Scriptures 
nor the power of God;’—‘The wrath of man shall 
praise thee, O Lord ;’—‘ The spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus hath made me free from the law of sin and 
death ;—‘ The inheritance of the saints in light,’ 
&e. These sermons, considered only as the pro- 
ductions of genius, rose above any IJ ever heard 
from him years afterwards. This, however, was 
not the effect of any declension of ability; and, 
therefore, he still occasionally brought forth a dis- 
course far above the level of his usual performances, 
as if to show that he had not become unequal to 
his former doings; but from mere pious considera- 
tion, and a growing wish to accommodate himself 
to the common apprehension, and to general use- 
fulness. Another reason, too, had some influence: 
viz.,—the increased number of his sermons after 
he became a sole pastor, which allowed not so much 
time to elaborate and polish. ° is 

“Tt is needless to dwell on Mr. Hall as ‘the 
eloquent orator.’ But in his preaching there was 
not only eloquence which charmed numbers who 
sought for nothing else, but the fervour of the man 
of God. It was impossible to hear him and not 
be impressed with his earnestness and concern to 
do good, rather than to be admired: and the entire 
forgetfulness of himself in his subject. 

** His powers of conversation were equal to those 
of his preaching. Some have thought they even 
surpassed them. I remember Mr. foster, when 
he had been introduced to Mr. Hall, reniarking 
that, after being in his company, you might be 
comparatively disappointed in hearing him preach ; 
for, after hearing him speak off-hand upon any 
subject with such ease, and force, and purity, and 
precision, and exquisiteness, you m‘g] natu- 
rally led to expect something proportion: 
after much study and preparation. 

& * * 


“Mr. Hall, like Dr. Johnson, profe 
lieve in preternatural appearances : 
from his manner, when speaking of 
his credence seemed to be sincere. 


LOTS 


peers | 


| Wannah More, and other eminent personages, 
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“The first evening [ ever spent with him was at | 


the house of Mr. W——y, near the Bristol-bridge. 
Of course he was the lion of the company. 
party broke up late, aud the latter part of the con- 
versation turned upon apparitions. He defended 
his belief, not only in the possibility, but in the ac- 
tuality, of these appearances, with much ingenuity 
and ability, and seemed to convince himself, if not 


; scenees. 
Mu | 
rhe | 


}one of original and ren 


preached in Bristol, and when I was little more 
than seventeen. When I came down from the pul- 
pit, as I passed him, he said, ‘Sir, I liked your 
sermon better than your quotations.’ I never knew 
him severe upon a preacher, however moderate his 
abilitics, if, free from affectation, he spoke with 
simplicity, nor tried to rise above his level. But, 
as to others, nothing could be occasionally more 
witty and crushing than his remarks. One even- 
ing, in a rather crowded place (I was sitting by 
him) a minister was preaching very jinely and jlou- 
rishingly to little purpose, from the ‘white horse,’ 
and the ‘red horse,’ and the ‘black horse,’ and the 
‘pale horse,’ in the Revelation. He sat very im- 
patiently, and when the sermon closed he pushed 
out towards the door, saying, ‘Let me out of this 
horse- fair.’ 

‘*T was once in the library at the academy, con- 
versing with one of the students, who was speaking 
of his experience, and lamented the hardness of his 
heart. Myr. Hall, as he was near, taking down a 
book froin the shelf, hearing this, turned towards 
him and said, ‘Well, thy heed is soft enough; 
that’s a comfort.’ I could not laugh at this; it 
grieved me: for the young man was honest, and 
humble, and diffident. JZ/e must have felt it se- 
verely ; and I have no doubt Lut Mr. Hall's reflee- 
tions smote him afterward for this apparent harsh- 
ness and offence. There is no just excuse for such 
things. We must not fling about arrows, and, if 
any of thei pierce, say it was in sport. Should 
not only ill-nature, but wit or humour, expose us 
to this evil, we know the prayer,-—‘ Set a watch, 
O Lord, upon my mouth: keep the door of my 
lips.’ 

* AN iminister, popular too, ove day said to me, 
‘IT wonder you think so highly of Mr. Halls 
talents. I was some time ago travelling with him 
into Wales, and we had several disputes, and I 
more than once soon silenced him.’ I concluded 
how the truth was ; and, some weeks after, when 
his name was mentioned, Mr. Hall asked me if I 
knew him. ‘TI lately travelled with him,’ said he, 
‘and it was wonderf ir, how such a baggage of 
ignorance and confidence could have Leen squeezed 
into the vehicle. He disgusted and wearied me 
with his dogmatism and perverseness, till God was 
good encugh to enable ep.” ” 


+ ' 
ble me to go to sleep. 


We must forbear quotirg from the notices 
of Rowland Hil, John Foster, John Newton, 


of whom Mr. Jay has recorded his remini- 
We give a few detached anecdotes 
of a mau less known to general fame, but 
kable character, 


i John Ryland, the elder, of Northampton :— 


others ; and when we were to separate, he refused | 


to go home at that midnight hour unless some of 
us accompanied him. His arguing and fear cer- 
ectation. 


! auv of his brethren. 


“Mr. Hall was fond of referring to Satanic | bi 
| his vacations at the house of one of his sons, who 


power. In his sermon on this subject, taken iin- 


perfectly in short-hand, finding a difficalty in bis | 


view of such agency, as immediate, personal and 
individual, without admitting omniscience aud om- 
for an 
infinite number of agents. [s not this st:ang 
“Tt is remarkable how he noticed little inci 

and circumstances which seemed likel 

the observation of so great a mind, and what proof 
e to them long after. 
How many instances of this have I witnessed! No 
one could express a compliment ora commendation 
more tersely and perfectly. I remember his saying 
of Dr. Ryland, ‘ Sir, I would as soon take Dr. Ry- 
land’s word as Gabriel's oath.’ At another time he 
said, ‘Sir, he’s piety itself: and if there was not 
room forhimin heaven, (tod would turn out an arch- 
angel to make room.’ I one day asked bim his 
opinion of a female who attended his ministry at 
Leicester. ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘she has the manners of 
a court and the piety of a convent.’ 


‘+ He was at the Tabeynacle the first time I ever j 


“Mr. Ryland had resided at Northampton as 
the pastor of the Baptist church, where also, for 
many years, he had kept a large and flourishing 
school. He had, when I became acquainted with 
him, no pastorate. but preached ceeasionally for 
His residence was then at 
Entield, where he had a seminary ; but he passed 
carried on trade in Blackfriars-road. There he was 
all the time of my first ¢ 

Surrey Chapel: 
frequenily heard me, and I 
and attachnient. 

“He was a peculiar character, and 
things about him 6? iz 
vould call them; Lut tho 
represented 2s made up 
imposed upon. Wear from justify 
bold say and occasional salii 
but, as those who knew him 
commonly graye, and habitually e lig 
fied deporiment, and he had llences which 
more than balanced his defects. His apprehcn- 
sion, imagination, and memory, to use an exprezsion 
of his own, rendered his brains like fish-hooks, 
which seized and retained everything within their 
reach. His preaching was probably unique, occa- 
sionally overstepping the proprieties of the pulpit, 
but greppling much with conscience, and dealing 


the chapel was nez 


ed his approl 


and, as 


ion 


had many 
1e French 
ard him 
grossly 
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out the most tremendous blows at error, sin, and 
the mere forms of godliness. 

‘*Mr. Hall has said in print, ‘He was a most 
extraordinary man, and rarely, if ever, has full jus- 
tice been done to his character.’ And Mr. Hervey, 
rector of Weston Favell, often entertained him at 
his parsonage, and kept up a frequent correspon- 
dence with him, as may be seen in seventy of his 
letters inserted in his life by Mr. Ryland. These 
letters show, not only the value he attached to Mr. 
Ryland’s friendship, but the confidence he placed 
even in his judgment, consulting him with regard 
to his own several publications, as well as desiring 
his opinion of the works of others. 

‘The first time I ever met Mr. Ryland was at 
the house of a wholesale linendraper in Cheapside. 
The owner, Mr. B——h, told him one day, as he 
called upon him, that I was in the parlour, and de- 
sired him to go in, and he would soon follow. At 
this moment I did not personally know him. He 
was singular in his appearance; his shoes were 
square-toed ; his wig was five-storied behind ; the 
sleeves of his coat were profusely large and open, 
and the flaps of his waistcoat encroaching upon his 
knees. Iwas struck and awed with his figure ; 
but what could I think when, walking towards me, 
he laid hold of me by the collar, and, shaking his 
fist in my face, he roared out, ‘Young man, if you 
let the people of Surrey Chapel make you proud, 
I'll smite you to the ground!’ But then, instantly 
dropping his voice and taking me by the hand, he 
made me sit down by his side, and said, —-‘ Sir, no- 
thing can equal the folly of some hearers ; they are 
like apes that hug their young ones to death.’ He 
then mentioned two promising young ministers who 
had come to town, and been injured and spoiled by 
popular caressings ; adding other seasonable and 
useful remarks. * " 

‘Speaking of him one day to Mr. Hall, he re- 
lated the following occurrence :—‘When I was 
quite a lad my father took me to Mr. Ryland’s 
school at Northampton. That afternoon I drank 
tea along with him in the parlour. Mr. Ryland 
was then violently against the American war ; 
and, the subject happening to be mentioned, he 
rose, and said, with a fierce countenance and loud 
voice,—‘If I was General Washington I would 
summon all my officers around me, and make them 
bleed from their arms into a basin, and dip their 
swords into its contents, and swear they would not 
sheath them till America had gained her indepen- 
dence.’ I was perfectly terrified. ‘What a 
master,’ thought I, ‘am I to be left under!’ and 
when I went to bed, I could not for some time go 
to sleep.’ di i! bl 

‘*He took my place one Tuesday evening at Sur- 
rey Chapel, and preached a most striking sermon 
from Daniel’s words to Belshazzar, —‘ But the God 
in whose hands thy breath is, and whose are all thy 
ways, hast thou not glorified.’ After an introduc- 
tion, giving some account of Belshazzar, he impa- 
tiently and abruptly broke off by saying, —‘ But 
you cannot suppose that I am going to preach a 
whole sermon on such a rascal as this,’—and 
then stated that he should bring home the charge 
in the text against every individual in the place, in 
four grand instances. i " ii 

‘*He was intimate with Mr. Whitfield and Mr. 
Rowland Hill, and much attached to many other 
preachers less systematically orthodox than him- 
self; and laboured, as opportunity offered, with 
them. He was, indeed, a lover of all good men ; 
and, while many talked of candour, he exercised it. 
Though he was a firm Baptist he was no friend to 
bigotry or exclusiveness. He warmly advocated 
the cause of mixed communion, and republished 
Bunyan’s reasons for the practice, with the addition 
of some of his own. And this brings to my mind 
the following occurrence :—I was one day to dine 
with him at a friend’s house: the company was 
large ; and, while waiting for the dinner, a minister 
asked him his opinion concerning strict communion, 
and excluding pious men from the Lord's table. 
He replied thus,—‘ You decide the thing by calling 
it the Lord’s table. Suppose, sir, when I entered 
this room, I had taken upon me to say,—‘ Mr. 
Such-an-one’ (naming him) ‘you shall not sit down 








at this table ; and Mrs. Such-an-one’ (naming her) 
‘you shall not sit down at this table ;’—what would 
Mr. D , the master of the house, say? ‘ Why, 
John Ryland, you have forgotten yourself. You 
are not the owner of this table, but the master is. 
The table is mine, and I have a right to invite 
them, and I have invited them ; and is it for you 
to forbid them? Soin the church. The table is 
the Lord’s ; and all who are called by his grace are 
his guests, and he has bidden them.” * * * 

‘* Hle used facetiously to mention that, when he 
resided in Warwick, he lived in the parsonage 
house, which he rented of the rector, Dr. Tate ; 
who when he was reflected upon by some high ec- 
clesiastic for letting it to a Dissenter, replied, — 
‘What would you have me do? T have brought 
the man as near the Church as I can, but I cannot 
force him into it.’” 

The selections from Mr. Jay’s correspon- 
dence are not numerous, but are judiciously 
chosen as illustrative of his character. Most 
of them are of serious tone, but sometimes a 
strain of humour is found, as in the following 
account, in a letter to his wife, of a bull 
entering a church in London where he was 
preaching. It is a better and more authentic 
story than any that have been told of a bull 
in a china shop :— 

“My prarest Love,—Last night I preached 
for the Sunday-morning Lecture, and in honour of 
the accession of this family to the throne. Dr. 
Hunter prayed. The congregation was large; and 
just as I was concluding the sermon there was a 
general consternation and outcry. All was con- 
fusion, the people treading on one another, &c. 
It was rather dark, and the pulpit candles only 
were lighted. I saw something moving up the 
aisle towards the vestry. It was a bull! we pre- 
sume driven in by pickpockets, or persons who 
wished to disturb us.—We were talking on the 
affairs of the nation, and John Bull very season- 
ably came in. But imagine what followed :—the 
bull could not be made to go backwards, nor could 
he be turned round: five or six persons, therefore, 
held him by the horns; while the clerk, as if be- 
witched, gave out, in order to appease the noise, — 


‘Praise God, from whom all blessings flow, 
Praise him all creatures here below,’ Xe. 


O that the bull could but have roared here in com- 
pliance with the exhortation! I looked down from 
the pulpit, and seeing the gentlemen who held him 
singing with their faces lifted up, as if returning 
thanks for this unexpected blessing, I was obliged 
to put my hand before my face while I dismissed 
the congregation. This I think is enough for once. 
—TI long to receive a line from you to tell me all 
your plans. Love to the dear children.—Y ours, 
&e.” 


Of the manner in which the editors have 
performed their work we must speak with 
much praise. The fault of most modern bio- 
graphies is their bulkiness and diffuseness. 
The ‘ Life of Mr. Jay’ is comprised in a single 
volume of moderate dimensions, though the 
popularity of the subject of the memoir, and 
the certainty of the work obtaining a wide 
circulation, might have tempted to a larger 
publication. For this moderation, and for 
the judicious use of the materials at their dis- 
posal, Dr. Redford and Mr. James deserve 
the thanks of literary men, who do not share 
the voracity of what is called ‘the religious 
public’ for this species of biographical read- 
ing. We must, at the same time, suggest the 
necessity for careful revision in future edi- 
tions. There are frequent blunders, some 
of them scarcely excusable on the grounds 
pleaded by the editors in their prefatory note. 
Thus, in one of the first pages we have this 
puzzling passage, which we are surprised that 
any editor of ordinary intelligence could have 
allowed to pass. Speaking of his humble 
ancestry, Mr, Jay is made to say, in his second 





letter, ‘‘ When one of Lord Thurlow’s friends 
was endeavouring to make out his relationship 
to the Secretary, Cromwell, whose family hat 
been settled in the county adjoining Suifilk. 
he replied, Sir, there were two Croiwells nN 
that part of the country, Thurlow the secre. 
tary,and Thurlow the carrier—I am descended 
from the latter.” The sentence is nonsense 
as it stands. On referring to the list of 
errata, we find an editorial note, which makes 
it no better, but even more unintelligible 
“ For Thurlow read Cromwell, in the last two 
lines. This was obviously a mistake made 
by Mr. Jay in his manuscript, through writing 
from memory, without referring to the book.” 
What book, Dr. Redford and Mr. James? 
and did you find this correction there? The 
editors have forgotten that there was one 
Thurloe, secretary of Cromwell, and the sub. 
stitution of of for the comma, and of Thurlows 
for Cromwells, will mend the sentence. In 
the notices of Rowland Hilla capital anecdote 
is spoiled by similar negligence. As he was 
going up to the pulpit in a chapel where very 

igh Calvinistic views prevailed, one of the 
deacons officiously hinted that “ they preached 
there only to the elect.” ‘So will J,” said 


Hill, “if you'll go and set a mark upon them,” 
The negligent editors have allowed the retort 
to begin with, “ Neither will I,” &e. We 
have marked other blunders, and mention 
these to show the need there is for the book 
being properly revised and corrected. 





The English Prisoners in Russia: a Per. 
sonal Narrative. By Alfred Royer, R.N,, 
First Lieutenant of H.M 8. Tiger. Chap. 
man and Hall. 

ALTHOUGH events of greater importance have 

since oceupied public attention, much interest 

still belongs to the story of the loss of the 

Tiger, the first serious loss incurred by Eng- 

land during the present war. It seems but a 

short time since the affair took place, but now 

there is published in Luadios, be the senior 
surviving officer of the ship, a complete nar- 
rative of the catastrophe in the Black Sea, of 
the fate of the crew, of the journey of some 
of them to St. Petersburg, and of their re- 
storation to this country by exchange of pn- 
soners. With the leading facts of the loss of 
the Tiger all are acquainted, from the ac- 
counts that appeared in the journals of the 
time, and the most minute details will shortly 
be made known from the proceedings at the 
court of inquiry, before which the officers are 
about to be tried for the loss of their ship. 

Lieutenant Royer begins this painful part of 

the narrative in the following terms :— 

‘« Early in the morning of the 12th of May, 1854, 
three weeks after the bombardment of Odessa, 1 
which Her Majesty's steam-frigate the Tiger had 
taken an active part, we found that our noble ship 
had grounded at about a hundred and fifty yards 
from the shore, four miles south of Odessa. We 
had parted from the Admiral and the fleet at noon 
on the previous day, in company with the Vesuvius 
and the Niger, on a cruise along the coast. ; 

‘‘ During one of the dense fogs so prevalent in 
the Black Sea at that season of the year, we had 
lost sight of our consorts ; and although our course 
had been shaped with care to avoid danger, strong 
currents had carried the ship considerably to the 
westward of her reckoning. No land was visible; 
indeed we did not expect to see any, for we sup 
posed we were much nearer to the Tendra Spit 
than to the mainland. Fogs like that in which 
we were lost occur sometimes off the coast of Ire 
land, but I have never seen anything to be com- 
pared with them in the Mediterrancan, 
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state that the end of the jibboom could not be 
seen by a person standing on the after-part of the 
deck, some idea may be formed of the visible dark- 
ness that surrounded us. Happily the weather was 
calm, so that the shock of the vessel, in striking 
upon, or rather between, two rocks (as was after- 
wards discovered by Russian divers), was so slight, 
that it was scarcely felt, and we imagined she had 
grounded on a sand-bank which we knew lay to 
the east of our course. Our anxiety to avoid this 
danger had induced us to bear more to the west- 
ward. Under the above impression, we did not 
anticipate much ditliculty in releasing the ship 
from her position. 

“Tt was about half-past five o’clock when we ran 
aground; shortly after, the fog seemed to grow 
thinner under the influence of the sun’s rays, and 
revealed, to our astonishment, high land on our 
left. We then understood the critical position into 
which we had fallen. 

‘‘As the fog cleared, we could distinctly see, 
under the curtain as it rose, the ripple of the 
limpid waves that broke upon the beach; and a 
small boat with two oars pulled across our bows 
close alongshore toward the city, evidently intent 
upon giving notice of the catastrophe; while just 
above, on the cliff, through the slowly disappearing 
fog, we could discover the well-known figure of a 
Cossack on horseback, with long lance in hand, no 
doubt meditating on the expediency of galloping 
off to announce the news to his superiors, of the 
grounding of a steamer on the coast,” 


All the apology that is possible for the ship 
being brought into danger is here made, and 
it will appear sufficient to most readers. The 
reasons for the brief and unavailing resistance 
are equally satisfactory :— 

“About half-past nine the guns of the enemy 
opened fire. They consisted of eight twenty-four- 
pounders, which had just arrived from Odessa; 
they were placed in a position nearly ahead of us 


on the cliff, so that their shot could rake the ship 
fore and aft, our guns at the same time being 
useless, as they could not be trained sufficiently 


forward to bear on the shore. It was therefore 
deemed expedient to send the men below, to cast 
the guns, now become useless implements of war, 
into the sea, in order to lighten the ship, and en- 
able her to respond to the force applied by the 
cable and capstan on the anchor laid out to the 
southward, The men were also thus kept out of 
unnecessary danger below the upper deck, while 
they effected the object we had in view,—that of 
lightening the vessel,—by throwing sixteen guns 
overboard. Still, to our great disappointment, the 
vessel did not move. 

“In the meanwhile we had contrived to bring 
one of the guns on deck, to bear upon the cliff, 
from under the hammocks, in response to the ar- 
tillery opened upon us from above; but it may be 
easily imagined how useless was the firing upwards 
in such a situation. 

“The firing of the Russians, before it obtained 
the proper range, was chiefly in the rigging, which 
was much cut up by it. Soon, however, it began to 
tell upon the hull of the ship with terrible effect, 
each discharge either lodging the balls in her, or 
passing clearly through into the sea. If the vessel 

not been already resting upon the ground, she 
must have sunk by reason of the many shot-holes, 
which we could not have plugged up fast enough 
to counteract the effects of the enemy’s fire. 

Red-hot shot now began to be thrown into the 
hull, and we soon discovered that the vessel was on 
fire in two places:—in the pinnace, which was in 
the centre of the ship, and had not been let down; 

© in a very dangerous position below. 

i The ball that took effect had entered through 

i = — or right-hand bow of the ship, and 
4 in the store-rooms, leaving a clear round 

oniice, through which we could see the land as 
rough a port- hole, 

As the store-rooms adjoined the fore-part of the 
powder-magazine, it was necessary to make every 
ae exertion to extinguish the flames; so that 

to call off all the men that could be spared 








from other dutics to man the pumps. Four of 
these were worked without intermission, and suc- 
ceeded in partially subduing the fire; three of the 
pumps were then turned to play into the powder- 
magazine; and these continued to the last a work 
which is not so easy as may be imagined. 

“At a quarter-past ten o'clock a shell from a 
Russian twenty-four- pounder struck the bow-port 
close by the only gun that could be brought to bear 
upon the shore, and exploded, disabling a midship- 
man and three of the men serving the gun. Such 
was the effect of the bursting of this shell, that, in 
addition, it carried off the left leg of Captain Gif 
fard, who was standing by the gun, and wounded 
his right leg. One of the pieces of metal broke 
the telescope that he held under his arm, and ten 
or eleven other pieces cut his clothes and inflicted 
severe bruises. 

“The midshipman, poor young man! had both 
his legs carried off, and lived only a few hours after 
an amputation had been effected by the surgeon 
on board: he died on shore whilst being trans- 
ported to the hospital: he was a distant relation of 
the Captain, and bore the same name. 

“William Trainer, the captain of the gun, lost 
his left leg, and died whilst being removed to the 
hospital, after proper attention had been paid to 
him on board. William Tanner, serving at the gun, 
was severely wounded in the thigh, but recovered 
after being some time at the hospital. Thomas 
Hood the powder-boy, about fourteen years old, 
received a severe wound in the stomach, and lived 
only a few days after reaching the hospital; he had 
already been wounded by a stray shot, but con- 
tinued to serve the powder from the magazine. 

“Thus disabled, our firing ceased; upon which 
the Russians discontinued their fire. The wounded 
were taken down to the gun-room, to be attended 
by the medical officers; and the Captain, who re- 
tained his faculties, ordered the Russian ensign to 
be hoisted, in token of surrender.” 


We have no intention to give an outline of 
the history of the prisoners, from their land- 
ing at Odessa till the period when this narra- 
tive closes. Lieutenant Royer, as the com- 
manding oflicer after Captain Giffard’s death, 
was sent for by the Emperor to St. Peters- 
burg. Of the country and the people he re- 
cords such impressions as might be expected 
from a passing traveller, whose opportunities 
for observation were hurried and limited. 
But the general result seems to have been to 
raise Russian character in the gallant officer’s 
estimation. From the moment that General 
Osten Sacken, at Odessa, behaved with so 
much courtesy and humanity, till Lieutenant 
Royer’s departure from St. Petersburg, after 
flattering interviews with the Emperor and 
the imperial family, the feeling of respect and 
friendliness for the nation seems to increase. 
Of the civility and honesty of the common 
people he thus speaks :— 


“ At first, unacquainted with the Russian charac- 
ter, and apprehensive of ill-treatment in case we 
were removed to some out-of-the-way place in the 
interior of the country, the officers resorted to va- 
rious ingenious contrivances to secrete the spare 
money they possessed. Some sewed it in the stiff 
collars of their jackets; others wore the coin in 
belts round their waist, etc. But that such pre- 
cautions were perfectly needless, will be seen in 
the sequel. The First Lieutenant traversed the 
whole of Russia, often leaving his portmanteau in 
the carriage upon the high-road, while reposing at 
the inn during the night, without losing the small- 
est trifle. Indeed the sympathy everywhere shown 
us was remarkable ; and the conduct of our civilized 
enemies afforded a striking contrast to that of our 
barbarous allies, to whose assistance our country 
has generously proceeded. While staying at Con- 
stantinople we were often spat upon in the streets 
by the Turkish children, who certainly would not 
have felt such an abhorrence of us, if it had not 
been instilled into them by their parents, who no 





doubt expressed in private the feelings which were 
thus aped and reflected by their little counter- 
parts.” 

The account of the interview with the 
Grand Duke Constantine, and with the Em- 
peror Nicholas, will be read with interest. 
The Grand Duke’s residence is at Strelna, 
from which Cronstadt is well seen :— 


“‘T was shown into a drawing-room, to await 
the arrival of the Grand Duke Constantine, who 
had not returned from Cronstadt. He fills the post 
of Commander-in-Chief of the Navy, lately occupied 
by Prince Menschikoff, who has been sent to com- 
mand the fleet at Sevastopol, and who may there 
one day pay the penalty, in his person, of the war 
of which he was one of the principal instigators, 
The walls of the drawing-room were covered with 
oil-paintings, chiefly sea-views, by Russian artists; 
and there were many paintings laid against the 
chairs and sides of the room, and water-colour 
paintings lying on the table; the whole having an 
appearance of elegant négligé, by which I could 
see that it was used more as a private than as a 
state-room. An examination of these works of art 
afforded me some occupation, while I could hear 
in the distance a band of music playing in the 
grounds, 

‘*T was standing, leaning over a chair and looking 
out of a window, with my back to the door, when 
T heard these words, in a pleasing tone and in good 
English, with a slight foreign accent:—‘ You are 
waiting for the Grand Duke, I suppose!’ I turned 
round, and, a little to my confusion, saw three 
ladies standing close by me. I bowed respectfully 
to the lady in advance, and replied that I had been 
directed to meet his Imperial Highness at eight 
o'clock, The Grand Duchess, for it was no other 
who now honoured me with her conversation, was 
accompanied by two of her ladies-in-waiting. Her 
Imperial Highness said she had heard of my having 
been very unwell, and expressed a hope that I 
was better. I replied, that I had only risen from 
my bed in obedience to the commands of the 
Grand Duke. Her Imperial Highness then in- 
formed me that it was uncertain when the Grand 
Duke would return; and added, in the most naif 
manner, that I might know who was addressing 
me, ‘Even I do not know, and I am his wife!’ 
I again bowed, when she said that she should cer- 
tainly hear if he was detained, and would let me 
know; she recommended me, in the meanwhile, to 
wait, saying that she would send me some tea, and 
the last English newspaper, which had just come 
to hand. She then retired, with her attendants, 
by the door at which she had entered, and soon 
after returned alone, with a copy of the ‘ Illustrated 
London News,’ which she handed to me, saying, 
‘See! it has not yet been opened, and is the last 
number received.’ It was addressed to the Grand 
Duke, and had not passed under the scrutiny of 
the Censor; its destination to a member of the 
Imperial Family being a safeguard from the muti- 
lating scissors of that important functionary. 

* * * % 


‘Presently a servant entered with the usual tea 
apparatus—one tea-pot over another, as already 
described. I quite enjoyed this refreshing drink, 
in the thirst which I suffered from the fever; and 
itwas very @ propos, as I had to wait till ten o'clock. 
At this hour I heard a stir among the servants in 
the ante-room, and concluded that his Imperial 
Highness had just arrived. I looked out of the 
window, and saw a gentleman in uniform with a 
lady coming through the garden, followed at some 
distance by an officer in an aide-de-camp’s uniform, 
with another lady on his arm. Presently the 
Grand Duke entered alone with his aide-de-camp, 
and, coming up to me, held out his hand to shake 
hands; he addressed me in English, hoped I was 
better, and regretted my having had to wait so 
long. He then motioned me to enter another 
apartment, the door of which had just been opened 
by one of the servants. Here we were left alone, 
and I was put quite at my ease by his Imperial 
Highness’s affability ; he requested me to sit down, 
and ordered tea and wine, which were brought and 
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set on two separate tables placed by us: he took 
some wine, and asked me to help myself, while he 
smoked the amber-mouthed pipe presented to him 
by the attendant. 

“‘The conversation first turned on the loss of 
the Ziyer, into the details of which he entered 
minutely; he was well acquainted with them, 
having read the official report that I had addressed 
to the Admiral from Odessa, a copy of which had 
been forwarded to him: in addition to this, he had 
the report of the authorities of that city relative to 
the circumstances that succeeded. He put a 
number of questions to me; among others, he 
asked why we had not taken to our boats. I 
replied, that no naval officer ever thinks of aban- 
doning his ship, and that we had defended the 
Tiger, hoping to the last to get her off the beach, 
until it was too late to escape in the boats, 

‘* His Imperial Highness spoke with earnestness 
of his voyages to England and in the Mediterra- 
nean, and referred to many naval officers whem he 
had met, naming them, and mentioning them in 
connexion with circumstances that evinced his 
clear recollection of them. 

“Referring to Sir William Symonds (whom I 
think he said he knew), his Imperial Highness 
remarked that he believed the Russian three-decker 
the Twelve Apostles was a superior vessel to the 
Queen, which that officer had built, inasmuch as 
the defects said to exist in the latter had been cor- 
rected in the former: the stern, for instance, 
although not so sightly, was more useful and 
effective, as guns could be fired at it, while it is 
doubtful whether the Queen could sustain the 
shock. He also added, that the Z'welve Apostles, 
on repeated trials, had worked to windward, and 
overtaken their swiftest frigates, 

‘* His Imperial Highness spoke of many of the 
ships in both the English and French navies, com- 
paring them with each other, and appearing to be 
quite aw fait on maritime subjects.” 


A few days after Lieutenant Royer had an 
interview with the Czar at Peterhof:— 

‘While waiting in the ante-room, two fine young 
men, evidently very tall for their age, and dressed 
in generals’ uniform, accosted me in excellent Eng- 
lish, As I was talking to them, answering their 
questions, Prince Dolgorouki summoned me to the 
Emperor's presence; nor did I know till after- 
wards that they were the two youngest of the Grand 
Dukes, Nicholas and Michael, who had honoured 
me with their attention. Their questions were 
such as a kind interest dictated, and merely re- 
ferred to my stay in Russia, how I liked what I 
had seen, etc. I followed the Prince into a small 
rather dark apartment; he there introduced me 
to his Imperial Majesty, and then retired a little 
distance behind. 

‘*The Emperor was standing in the middle of the 
room, dressed in the plain dark-blue uniform of 
a General-in-Chief, and wore a simple white en- 
amelled cross at the button-hole on his chest. 
This, I believe, was the cross of the Order of St. 
George, an honour conferred only upon persons 
who have rendered important services to their 
country. I imagine that his Imperial Majesty has 
not yet assumed the decoration of the highest class 
of the Order, which is worn by such men as Paske- 
witch, Woronzoff, etc., and which was described to 
me as different in size from that worn by the Em- 
peror. I expected to see a fine tall man, but was 
not prepared to find his Imperial Majesty so much 
superior to the generality of men in height and 
appearance. He certainly did not look more than 
fifty; nor were there any particular signs of care 
on his countenance, at least not more than one sees 
in every man of his age. His features were fine 
and regular, his head bald in the centre, and his 
eye expressive of mildness, quite in accordance 
with his words. 

**‘T was aware that his Majesty spoke both 
English and French, and hoped that he would 
address me in my native tongue. As I bowed and 
stepped forward, he.addressed me as ‘Monsieur le 
Lieutenant,’ and inquired after my health, whether 
I had got rid of my fever, and how and where I 








had caught it.’ He asked me about the loss of the 
Tiger, and inquired why we had not anchored, 
being so near the land. I replied that the fog 
was very thick, and that by our reckoning we were 
some distance from land when the vessel struck. 
He asked if I was married, made some kind in- 
quiries respecting the family of my late Captain, 
and informed me that Mrs. Giffard was gone to 
Odessa, to join her husband, not having heard of 
his death. 

“His Imperial Majesty then said, that it had 
been his intention to grant the Captain his liberty ; 
but as that was now impossible, he would extend 
that grace to me as the next in command, and 
asked me how I should like to go home, 

““T was quite taken aback by this announce- 
ment, as although I had been told at Odessa that I 
should have my liberty, still I did not anticipate 
that it would be granted so soon and so freely. I 
was therefore unprepared to answer the question as 
to my intended route, and said that I really had 
not thought of it; upon which his Imperial Majesty 
burst into a fit of laughter, much amused at my 
surprise and embarrassment, and said, ‘Allez done, 
pensez-y (Go and think about it), and let me know 
this evening, through the Minister of War, what 
road you would like to take.’ He then bowed me 
out of the room, turning to the Prince, to whom 
he made some remark in Russian, and the latter 
followed me.” 


Within the last few days it has been an- 
nounced that the remainder of the oflicers of 
the Ziger, who had been retained until pri- 
soners of corresponding rank could be ex- 
changed, have reached this country, and that 
the court of inquiry as to the loss of the ship 
will be held. It is not likely that any addi- 
tional facts of importance will be added to 
those in Lieutenant Royer’s book, which con- 
tains a concise and clear statement of the 
event, and an interesting account of his per- 
sonal proceedings and adventures during the 
four months that he remained a prisoner in 
Russia. 





A Physician's Tule. By Hebcrden Milford. 
Hurst and Blackett. 

Tre ‘Physician’s Tale’ differs too little, in 
its leading incidents, from a hundred novels 
that have preceded it, to call for special notice 
of the inventive or constructive skill of the 
author. With most of the following person- 
ages, under other names, every reader of fie- 
tion is familiar. There is first Godfrey de 
Bohun, an English country gentleman of 
twenty descents, with the blood of the Plan- 
tagenets in his veins, pride in his heart, no- 
thing in his pockets, his estate mortgaged, 
seven daughters, and one son, Moreton, the 
heir and hope of the family. For Moreton a 
commission in a cavalry regiment is obtained, 
and he joins a regiment, the colonel of which 
is his father’s old friend. Before the youth 
left home he had formed an attachment with 
a pretty but penniless girl. The ambitious 
and proud father’s rage was excessive on find- 
ing this out, and with the aid of a rogue of a 
lawyer, he contrived to poison his son’s heart 
against poor Emily. The tragic end of More- 
ton at the battle of Waterloo, and of Emily 
in childbirth soon after, wind up this part of 
the tale. Then the interest centres on the 
schemes of Clincher the lawyer, who had ad- 
vanced money at usurious rates, to get hold 
of the old estate of the De Bohuns. This 
does come to pass, after Godfrey’s scheme of 
his son marrying the lawyer’s daughter was 
frustrated by Moreton’s death. The next 

art of the story relates to themes often 
Leaded by novelists, the false position of 





landed property. Mr. Clincher becomes 
Squire Clynchiere, and his daughter is map. 
ried to a City money-lending broker, My 
Jingles, for whom the College of Heralds find 
the more aristocratic name of Inglis, Jy 
course of time there is a break-up at Ellerin. 
gay Manor, Squire Clynchiere becom 
bankrupt through some losses, and Jingles 
having to be tried as a felon for forgery, ‘Ty 
make the long story short, the old estates 
come back to the famiiy in the person of the 
De Bohun’s daughter, who had become the 
wife of a wealthy Scotch baronet, Sir Mur. 
doch Douglas, who bought Elleringay when 
it was in the market after Clincher’s failure, 
Fmily’s name turns up again, and the father 
has the mortification to find that she would 
unexpectedly have become an heiress in her 
own right, so that his own reflections formed 
the bitterest part of his punishment for inter. 
fering with the course of his son's true love, 
We can give but one extract, in which the 
arrival of the new occupants of the old manor 
house is described :— 


Ing 


‘‘On—on sped the yellow chariot, and it was 
indeed a merry pace at which the horses were urged 
past the entrance lodge, and along that shady 
avenue of giant trees which conducted to the sovth 
front of the mansion. As it turned in at the lodge 
gates Mr. Inglis did not fail to take a hurried 
glance at the stone lions, whose ferocious features 
and erected tails presented a noble appearance at 
the portal of their domain. On alighting, Mr. 
Clynchiere nimbly ascended the steps, hjg son-in- 
law marched forward with becoming importance, 
and Letitia—poor Letitia—was well nigh hyste 
rical with dignity. The postilions very deferen- 
tially touched their hats, when told to unharness 
their foaming steeds, and eat and drink their fill in 
the servants’ hall. The new domestics were mar- 
vellously polite, and ran one against another in 
manifestation of their zeal. 

“With all the inquiring eagerness of a child, 
Letitia hurried first along one corridor, then 
along another, now into this room, then into that, 
so that she really became bewildered in space. Ex- 
clamations of delight continually escaped from her 
lips, and she was lost in a delirium of joy! Mr. 
Inglis held up his head, screwed upon his heel, and 
issued divers orders and counter-orders relative to 
the valuable luggage on the carriage, and in 
various other ways struck awe into the heart of 
every menial who accosted him. Mr. Clynchiere 
eyed with complacent smile the glorious acres now 
his own, which outstretched far and wide to his 
view, and his bosom swelled with the pride of now 
being a large landed proprietor. Ere that ever 
ing’s sun had sunk to rest, the mansion within and 
without, the gardens, the vineries, the lawns, the 
pleasure grounds, had by each been impatiently 
inspected. What a glorious change, thought they, 
from the horrible confines, dusty streets, and nosy 
throng of London. Everything here felt so calm, 
so fresh, so lovely, and every person seemed % 
contented, so cheerful, that the world wore but 
the aspect of happiness. Oh, happiness, thy sen 
blance, like the mirage, often dances before us i 
fascinating shapes, but when neared how are We 
deceived and disappointed ! , 

“Time to all now passed on falcon wing, the 
improvements had not been entirely completed, but 


it was a pleasure, and amost fortunate amusement 0 


Squire Clynchiere, immediately after unbarnessing 


himself from business to have anything to occupy 
his mind. He directed repairs, planned additional 
buildings, and from morning to night was engage 
with one concern or another. 
tenants, inspected their lands, and zealously endea- 
voured to impress them with the assurance _ 
they would find in him a generous and desirat® 
landlord. 
versations, and even that individual began to come 
round to the opinion that he might probably bes 
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The son-in-law concentrated the major portion of 
his attention on the garden and hot-houses, and 
latitia supervised every hole and corner of the 
mansion from the cellars and the first floor offices 
to the most elevated attic. She had long inter- 
views with the cook, and protested that no house 
inthe country should have a more ample store of 
pickles and preserves. i 

* «When Sunday came, the new family were, of 
course, expected at church. The seats were 
unusually filled, as all were anxious to have a full, 
continuous gaze at the rich Londoners, and espe- 
ciallyatthelady, of whose beauty rumour had spoken 
with trumpet tongue. The spinster sisters had 
taken their seats, and were sitting with impatient 
look towards the door, by which the strangers were 
to effect their ingress. ‘Te large pew where the 
De Bohuns had sat for time immemorial, and 
above which mural tablets bespoke their great 
virtues and illustrious deeds, had, like the mansion, 
undergone an entire renovation, The time-worn 
mats, and shabby hassocks had been removed in 
order to give place to carpets, softly stuffed 
cushions: and crimson cloth, and shining rows of 
brass nails, imparted a showiness to its interior, 
and made it a very comfortable place for devotion. 
Mr. Inglis contrived that they should go in rather 
late, well knowing that by keeping expectation on 
tip-toe, they would be more thoroughly appreciated 
when they didappear. That gentleman was aware 
of it being deemed vulgar to be amongst the first 
assemblers, and he now had reason to be very 
scrupulous relative to all such matters. He had 
on one or two occasions attended service at St. 
George’s, and the Quebec Chapel, Portman Square, 
where he had beheld gouty Earls and fat Duch- 
eses heralded by powdered flunkeys bearing a 
goodly load of spiritual books under their arm, and 
he resolved to emulate their very genteel and very 
humble example; consequently, the footman of the 
Manor Heuse kept at a very respectful distance 
behind them till he, gained the hoary porch, he 
then took the lead, deposited the prayer books and 
bibles, and very deferentially held open the pew 
door. The new family entered with majestic step, 
and the ‘observed of all observers,’ took their 
places amongst the soft cushious and scarlet splen- 
dour of the ‘squire’s pew.’ The spinster sisters 
looked scanningly, the parson turned his head, and 
Mr. Shears actually forgot to say ‘Amen,’ whilst 
every rustic face was raised to contemplate the 
London Creesus, who had now succeeded their 
ancient rulers. Letitia evidently felt her prefer- 
ment, her hushand, according to his wont ran his 
fingers through his hair, his eye the while being 
directed to all places save his book, and his worthy 
father-in-law stood as erect as a robed mayor join- 
ing in a cathedral chant. Thus passed their début 
before the Elleringaytonians. On leaving, the foot- 
man opened the door, and the family departed in 
the order in which they came. 

“As it may be imagined, popular report, as it 
usually does, whether of good or ill, ran into an 
extreme, and magnified Gideon’s wealth at least 
four-fold. Some even went so far as to declare 
that he did not even himself know the extent of 
his riches, and he was, by the unanimous consent of 
the villagers, accounted the richest man in the 
country. Some said he would be made a member 
of Parliament, others averred that he had again 
amdagain been requested to sit for the City of 
London, and a few were informed, on the most un- 
questionable authority, that he was on the list to be 
a lord | Mr. Inglis was swelled also into immense 
dimensions by that vague creator of the marvellous 
—Teport. He was even deemed a more powerful 
personage than his own vanity could have led him 
to aspire to; but it was that gentleman's good 
fortune to know nothing of what they deemed him, 
orit would have turned his head more awry than 
actually was already. With regard to the lady, 
her beauty had been the theme of applause—but it 
Was incontestable that in this particular there had 

N some mistake, as the simplest rustic in church 
Would protest that she was not to be compared to 

te De Bohun, as they generally called her, and 
BO one ever said Miss De Bohun was a beauty.” 





Washington Irving's graphic sketch of the 
two families in * Heaesbetdles Hall’ will be 
suggested to many readers, but the foregoing 
description is written with spirit. Through- 
out the story, although there is not much 
novelty or originality, interest is sustained by 
the variety of events, and the narrative is not 
much interrupted by dull dialogues and long 
reflections on the part of any of the person- 
ages of the tale. 








NOTICES. 


Battle of the Alma. Tegg and Co. 
The Alma. By W. C. Bennett. 


ARTISTS and poets are coming to be inspired be- 
times by the glorious news of the last few days. 
No sovner does intelligence reach us that a battle 
has been fought in the Crimea, than—hey presto! 
we have a picture of it, sketched, doubtless, by a 
gentleman who was fortunate enough not to be on 
the spot; and a poem from the pen of a gentleman, 
orlady, as the case may be, whose lyrical aspira- 
tions will probably sect many more improvisatores 
a thinking. In the first of these the published de- 
tails of the battle of the Alma are pictorially indi- 
cated, and where the artist has found himself at a loss 
for strategetical detail, smoke comes to the rescue. 
We have the wooden bridge over which Lord Rag- 
lan so heroically led the way, the village of Bou- 
liouth on fire, the English staff, the strong field- 
work taken by Guards and Highlanders, the forti- 
fied heights parallel with the river, French ships 
shelling the left flank of the Russians, and Sebas- 
topol in the distance. A very graphic picture is 
concocted, and it only remains that we leave it to 
a generous public to confide in its correctness. Of 
the poem by W. C. Bennett we can only give a 
notion by quoting it entire:-— 


“ Yes—clash, ye pealing steeples! 
Ye crim-mouthed cannon, roar! 
Tell what each heart is feeling, 
From shore to throbbing shore! 
What every shouting city, 
What every home would say; 
The triumph and the rapture 
That swell our hearts to-day, 


“ And did they say, O England, 
That now thy blood was cold, 
That from thee had departed 
The might thou hadst of old! 
Tell them no deed more stirring 
Than this thy sons have done, 
Than this xo nobler triumph 
Thy conquering arms have won. 
“The mighty fleet bore seaward ; 
We hushed our hearts in fear, 
In awe of what cach moment 
Might utter to our ear: 
For the air grew thick with murmurs 
That stilled the hearer’s breath, 
With sounds that told of battle, 
Of victory, and of death. 
“ We knew they could but conquer ; 
O fearless hearts, we knew 
The name and fame of England 
Could but be safe with you. 
We knew no ranks more dauntless 
The rush of bayonets bore, 
Through all Spain’s fields of carnage, 
Or thine, Ferozepore, 
“O red day of the Alma! 
O when thy tale we heard, 
How was the heart of England 
With pride and gladness stirred! 
How did our peopled cities 
All else forget, to tell, 
Ye livin, how ye conquered, 
And how, O dead, ye fell! 





“Glory to those who led you! 

Glory to those they led! 

Fame to the dauntless living! 
Fame to the peaceful dead! 

Honour, for ever, honour 
To those whose bloody swords 

Struck back the baflied despot, 
And smote to flight his hordes. 


“On with your fierce burst onward! 

On, sweep the foe before, 

Till the great sea-hold’s volleys 
Roll through the ghastly roar! 

Till your resistless onset 
The mighty fortress know, 

And storm-won fort and rampart 
Your conquering standards show, : 








“Yes—clash, ye bells, in triumph! 
Yes—roar, ye cannon, roar! 
Not for the living only, 
But for those who come no more, 
For the brave hearts coldly lying 
In their far-off gory graves, 
By the Alma’s reddened waters, 
And the Euxine’s dashing waves, 
“For thee, thou weeping mother, 
We grieve; our pity hears 
Thy wail, O. wife: the fallen, 
For them we have no tears: 
No—but with pride we name them, 
For grief their memory wrongs; 
Our proudest thoughts shall claim thein, 
And our exulting songs, 
“Weights of the rocky Alma, 
The flags that scaled you, bore 
*Plassy,’ ‘Quebec,’ and ‘ Blenheim,’ 
And many a triumph more; 
And they shall show your glory, 
Till men shall silent be 
Of Waterloo and Maida, 
Moultan and Meanee. 
“T look: another glory 
Methinks you give to fame; 
By Badajoz and Bhurtpore 
Streams out another name; 
From captured fleet, and city, 
And fort, the thick clouds rotl, 
Anil on the flags above them 
Is writ ‘Sebastopol.’ ” 

The Epistles of Paul. An Original Translation, 
with Critical Notes and Introduction. By 
Joseph Turnbull, Ph.D. Bagster and Co. 

THAT there are some errors and imperfections in the 

authorized English version of the Pauline Epistles, 

that some forms of expression have become obsolete, 
and some interpretations obscure, is generally 
admitted. ut we do not quite agree with Dr. 

Turnbull as to the extent to which he considers 

alteration advisable. Although his translation is 

sound in its substance, there are some changes of 
phraseology and expression needlessly made. We 
shall allow Dr. Turnbull to state, in his own words, 
the object and plan of his work: “The fault which 
prevails in most of the European versions of the 
Scriptures is, that they adhere too rigidly to the 
letter of the text ; and thus translate the words, 
without expressing the sense. Herein they follow 
the example of the Latin Vulgate, which aims at ren- 
dering the Greek original word for word. Doubtless 
this mode of translating proceeded from a desire to 
preserve the very form and character of inspiration 
contained in the original text. In translation, 
however, the inspiration does not consist in the 
equivalent words, but in the equivalent sense ; 
and this sense must be expressed in terms familiar 
to the reader in his vernacular tongue. This is 
the difficulty. To translate word for word, it is 
obvious, presents no difficulty, except in the case 
of a few rare terms. But, to give the equivalent 
idiom, and the just sense—this is the work to be 
done. * * The letters of our Apostle have 
been so manipulated by translators, editors, and 
printers, that they are not readable as letters : 
indeed, they are seldom regarded as such by the ma- 
jority of readers ; but, being arbitrarily broken up 
into fragments of larger or smaller portions, for con- 
venience of reference, are treated as so many isolated 
and almostindependent, not to say inconsequent, pro- 
positions, for theological and professional purposes. 
The aim of the present work is, therefore, to place 
before the English reader the letters of the Apostle, 
as nearly as possible in the same form as that of 
the originals addressed to the primitive believers : 
it is to put the English reader in the same condi- 
tion as the Ephesian, or the Thessalonican, or the 

Roman, or the Philippian, who certainly received the 

Apostle’s letter as a letter, and read it as a letter 

ought to be read, throughout and continuously ; not 

a sentence or two to-day, and another to-morrow, 

and the rest after the others are nearly forgotten ; 

so as to miss the general sense and scope of the 
letter, and to lose altogether the thread of the com- 
position.” With regard to the Greek text, which 
has been used, the translator says :—‘‘ Not being 
satisfied with any one critical edition as a standard 
text, I have felt obliged to use several editions, 
and from them to select such readings as vary from 
the Textus Receptus, according to the evidence, as 

I could collect it, for that which seemed preferable ; 

rigidly adhering, in every instance, to the evidence, 
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without resorting to conjecture. For this purpose 

I read Griesbach, Scholz, and Tischendorf, con- 

stantly ; and occasionally consulted Mill, Kuster, 

Bengelius, Knapp, Vater, Lachmann, Hahne, 

Bloomfield, and others. Jn the critical notes on 

the margin of the translation will usually be found 

the reasons for any particular variation.” The 

English rendering was first made, and then a com- 

parison was instituted with other versions in vari- 

ous languages. Dr. Turnbull seems to have spared 
no labour in his arduous work, and he has striven 
to attain the faithfulness, perspicuity, and impar- 
tiality, which he describes as the three first requi- 
sites in a translation of the sacred Scriptures. 

Some popular use may be made of his work in 

annotations or marginal readings, printed with the 

ordinary Bibles, but the time is yet far distant 
when any extensive alteration can be made in the 
authorised version, and the labours of scholars like 

Dr. Turnbull will be chiefly valued for purposes of 

reference by students and theologians. 

The Sphere and Duties of Government. Translated 
from the German of Baron Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt, by Joseph Coulthard, jun. John Chap- 
man. 

OF this little political treatise we cannot give our 
readers a better account than by quoting from the 
translator’s preface :— ‘‘ The book of which a trans- 
lation is here offered to the English reader, was 
published posthumously at Berlin, in the year 1852, 
by the author's younger brother, Alexander von 
Humboldt, the eminent naturalist. It appeared 
under the title of ‘{deen zu einem Versuch, die 
Granzen der Wirksamkeit des Staats zu bestim- 
men;’ forming part of the seventh and concluding 
volume of the ‘ Gesammelte Werke,’ of its distin- 
guished author. Written in 1791, in his early 
manhood, and at a time when the ideas which it 
unfolds were in striking contrast to the events and 
opinions of the day, the book was long obnoxious 
to the scruples of the German censorship; and his 
friend Schiller, who took much interest in its pub- 
lication, had some difficulty in finding a publisher 
willing to incur the necessary responsibility. The 
author therefore retained the manuscript in his 
possession, revising it from time to time, and re- 
writing considerable portions, which appeared in 
Schiller’s ‘Thalia,’ and the ‘Berlin Monthly Re- 
view;’ but, although the obstacles which at first 
opposed the issue of the book were subsequently 
removed, it was never given to the world in a com- 
plete form during his life. It is probable that his 
important official engagements, and those profound 
studies in critical philology, of which we have such 
noble and enduring monuments in the literature of 
Germany, left him no leisure to revert to this the 
chosen subject of his earlier labours. But we can- 
not but feel grateful to his distinguished brother, 
for giving publicity to a treatise which has such 
strong claims to attention, whether we regard the 
eminence of its author as a philosopher and a states- 
man, the intrinsic value of its contents, or their 
peculiar interest at a time when the sphere of 
government seems more than ever to require care- 
ful definition.” The design of the work is to dis- 
cover the legitimate objects to which the energies 
of state organizations should be directed, such as 
the welfare of the citizen, security against foreign 
enemies, reformatory institutions, national educa- 
tion, religion, amelioration of morals, juridical deci- 
sion of disputes, &c., and to define the limits with- 
in which those energies should be exercised. 








SUMMARY. 


In the cheap issue of the works of Mr. Prescott 
(Bentley), The Listory of the Conquest of Peru is 
published in one volume, being the seventh edition 
of this standard historical work. 

In ‘Bohn’s Library of the British Classics,’ the 
fifth volume has appeared of Gibbon’s Rome, with 
variorum Notes, This volume brings the history 
down to the death of Mahomet. 

In the ‘ Antiquarian Library’ (H. G. Bohn), an 
interesting addition is made in The Travels of 
Marco Polo, the Venetian, Marsden’s translation, 
revised, edited by Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A, 


Mr. Wright has prefixed an introductory notice of 
Marco Polo, and his brothers Maffeo and Nicolo, 
with a general narrative of their travels, and an 
account of the various editions and translations of 
the celebrated work of which the translation is 
here given. The notes are chiefly selected from 
Marsden, and his translation ia generally followed ; 
but the editor has with faithful diligence compared 
the early French text, as published by the (reogra- 
phical Society of Paris, and other texts which have 
appeared subsequent to Marsden’s version being 
made. 

In the ‘Standard Library’ (Bohn), the sixth 
volume of Cowper's Works, Southey’s Edition, con- 
tains the second part of the Poetical Works, which 
are complete in two volumes, the whole edition 
occupying eight. The illustrations, from designs 
by W. Harvey, include Olney from the Alcove, 
Olney from the Grove at Weston, the Chestnut 
Avenue, and other scenes familiar to Cowper’s 
readers. 

Collected in a volume are the sketches by an 
American author which have appeared in ‘ Hogg’s 
Instructor,’ Whittlings from the West, by Abel 
Log (Hogg). These literary chips or shavings, as 
the writer interprets whittlings, are thoroughly 
American in their matter and style, and present 
some novelty and variety to English readers. 


a descriptive catalogue is published, under the title 
of Hours in Lord Northwick's Picture Calleries 
(H. Davies, Cheltenham). The editor formerly 
published critical and descriptive notices in a local 
paper, ‘The Cheltenham Looker-on,’ and these 
are now amplified, advantage also being taken of 
the account of the Thirlestane House collection 
given in the Art Union for September, 1846, some 
portions of which are, by leave of the proprietor 
of that Journal, embodied in the present volume. 
Of the existing contents and condition of Lord 
Northwick’s fine collection it is an accurate and 
useful catalogue. 

In the Traveller’s Library (Longman and Co.), 
the last two numbers contain, in two parts, Nor- 
dufari; or, Rambles in Iceland, by Pliny Miles. 
We have many English books in which notices of 
Iceland are given, but there is freshness and variety 
in the narrative of an American traveller, which 
will become widely known in this country by its 
insertion in Messrs. Longman’s library of cheap 
books, In a cheap volume are published Levela- 
tions of a Slave Trader ; ov, Twenty Years’ Adven- 
tures of Captain Canot (Bentley). The book is de- 
scribed as an authentic narrative, and as giving a 
graphic account of the atrocities and horrors of the 
slave trade. Of the truth of many of the facts of 
the book we have little doubt, though the editor 
rightly describes them as truly appalling. It is 
not a work which we advise any one with ordinary 
warmth of blood to read. In a series of American 
works (Ward and Lock) appears Zana ; or, the 
Heiress of Clair Hall, by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, 
author of ‘Fashion and Famine.’ Zana was a 
Spanish gipsy, born under the shadow of the 
Alhambra, and in the early part of the story strik- 
ing sketches aire given of the life and manners of 
the Gitanas. 

Some Lectures on Injuries Incidental to War- 
fare, originally addressed to the Royal London 
Militia, by G. Borlase Childs, surgeon to the corps 
(Churchill), are published as containing hints that 
may be generally useful in time of war in case of 
deficiency of professional surgical aid. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Advocate of the Law of Kindness, post 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 
Almanack de Gotha, square 24mo, bound. 

Ballard (E.) on Pain after Food, post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Baretti’s Italian Dictionary, new edition, 2 vols. 8vo, £1 10s. 
Beasley’s (H.) Book of Prescriptions, 18mo, cloth, 6s. 
Constable’s Miscellany, Vol. 2, post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 
Cooper’s (F.) Homeward Bound, 12mo, boards, 1s. 6d. 
Dawson’s Biographical and Poetical Works, royal 16mo, 3s, 
Falcon Family, 12mo, boards. 2s. 

Fox’s (F. H. L.) Collects, 18mo, cloth, 1s, 6d, 

Gaultier’s Geography, square cloth, 3s. 

Goldsmith’s Poems, &c., royal 16mo, 2s, 6d,; gilt, 3s, 
Heartsease, 2 vols, feap. cloth, 12s, 





Herschel’s (R, H.) Jews, 12mo, cloth, 1s, 6d, 


Of the Collection of pictures at Thirlestane House | 
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Hughes’s Atlas of Classical Geography, 8vo, half-bd., 195 6d, 

Grammar School edition, 8vo, half-bound, 5s, 
Jones & Sieveking’s Manual of Pathological Anatomy, 12s, 64, 
Laurie’s (W. F. B.) Burmese War, 2nd edition, post Bvo, ‘ls 
Lyall’s (W. R.) Preparation of Prophecy, 8vo, loth, %, 
Mackintosh’s (A, F.) Turkey, 2nd edition, post 8vo, 10s, 6d 
Nevin’s Translation of the New Pharmacoperia, 8vo, 183, | 
Olmstead’s (Rev. J. M.) Noah and His Times, 12mo, 1s, 6d 
Oxenham’s (Rev. H.) Manual of Devotion, feap. 8vo, 1s, 6d. 
Pepys’ (Lady) Morning Notes of Praise, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 64, 
Plea (A) for Urania, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Porter’s Turkey, edited by Sir G. Larpent, 2 vols, £1 10s, 
Rouillon’s (M. de) Voyage de Polyclete, 12mo, cloth, 7s, 
Scott’s (H.) Baltic, 2nd edition, post Svo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 

(W. B.) Poems, 12mo, cloth, 5s, 

Spectator (The), post 8vo, cloth, 3s.; sewed, 2s. 6d. 
Squirrell’s Autobiography, reduced, 12mo, cloth, 2s, 6d, 
Stewart’s (D.) Works, Vol. 3, 8vo, cloth, 12s, 
Thacker’s Courser for 1853 and 1854, 8vo, cloth, £1 1s, 
Thomson’s Wanderings among Wild Flowers, 2nd edit., 5s, 
Tourrier’s French Grammar, 5th edition, 8vo, cloth, 4s, 6d, 

Model Book, 5th edition, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 
Walford’s Grammar of Latin Poetry, 12mo, cloth, 1s. 
Wilberforce’s Principles of Church Authority, 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
Williams’s Elements of Mechanics, post 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
Young (The) Husband, 3 vols, post 8vo, cloth, £1 1s, 6d, 

















SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


Mr. C. Roacu Smirx, in a paper which he has 
just printed and circulated, finds vehement fault 
with the Society of Antiquaries for the apparently 
slow fruits of their new reformatory statutes, 
‘‘The Council’s measure,” says the zealous anti- 
quary, ‘‘ was carried, and the President and Trea- 
surer announce that the Society is now in a most 
promising state. Up to the close of the last ses- 
sion (1853-4), however, the improvement is not 
very obvious. The proceedings which alone reflect 
the true state of the Society, are not marked with 
any perceptible alteration from those of the lastsix 
or seven years. Many of the papers and commu 
nications seem without object; while others are 
positively of very trifling value. The Treasurer 
glories in the fancied success of the financial and 
numerical questions. He writes, ‘The Society has 
greatly increased, and is still rapidly increasing in 
numbers. The elections far out-number the deaths; 
retirements have almost ceased; and the new 
Fellows comprise men in every way competent to 
aid in the Society’s proceedings, and to add to 
its honour and its usefulness. The invested fund, 
also, has considerably increased. I found it 51001, 
with a cash balance of 1400/. I shall leave it 
80002., with a cash balance of 700/. And, what 
is of still more importance, improvement in the 
finances has engendered a spirit of proper liberality 
in the Society’s payments, which will make its 
effects manifest in our publications, and in all our 
operations. With such unmistakeable indications 
of prosperity, obvious to every one, I have m 
scruple in requesting to be permitted to resign an 
office, which it has become inconvenient to me to 
hold.’ It is observable that no mention is made 
in this letter, nor in any other printed report, put 
forth by the President and Council, of any impor- 
tant work undertaken by the Society, or of any 
researches instituted by it. Only half a volume, 
as heretofore, of the Archzologia is printed annt 
ally; and, it is understood, the Vetusta Moat- 
menta is given up. Only very few communis 
tions, and those of no striking merit (save Dr. 
Lukis’s), have been made by the numerous recently: 
elected members. Some of the transactions ate 
perfectly unfitted, from their extraneous natur, 
for any antiquarian society. I will instance along 
paper, just printed in full, by order of a newly 
established Executive Committee, working undet 
the present Council (which is, as regards thet 
directing power, the Council of the last five or sx 
years), entitled, ‘An Account of the Caribs e 
‘Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Lesser Antilles 
The printing of this paper by the Society of Ante 
quaries of London, explains more fully the condi: 
tion of the Society, its hopes and prospects, 18 
management, and the true cause of its degradation 
than anything that has been said or written about 
it. It is printed at a time, when to defend te 
line of conduct taken by the Council, it was req 
site at least to keep up the appearance of givilg 
a more wholesome and legitimate character to i 
proceedings; the eyes of the public had be 
drawn upon its doings; and the assertions 
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rofessions made by the conductors and supporters 
of the new scheme of regeneration, demanded 
at this particular. moment, some show of con- 
sistency. ‘Upon its adoption, said the Treasurer, 
‘the station and prosperity of the Society turn. If 
the Society is to retain—perhaps I should even say 
if it is to regain—its high position among the lite- 
rary societies of Europe, Iam convinced that it can 
only do so by the means I am about to indicate — 
namely, the reduction of the annual subscription. 
The measure has been adopted ; and the proceed- 
ings above described are some of the fruits which 
are to maintain ‘the high position’ of the Society ! 
Iam not questioning the merit of this paper ab- 
stractedly ; I view it solely as part of the proceed- 
ings of the Society of Antiquaries of London; and 
that, at the present moment, when the labours of 
somany antiquaries, for want of funds, are buried 
in obscurity and unprinted, this Society, with ‘an 
invested fund of 8000/., and a cash balance of 
700,’ can find no materials more worthy of its 
money and patronage, than those contained in an 
‘Account of the Caribs.’ Surveying these facts, 
can we wonder that Fellows ‘ of influence and posi- 
tion,’ as the Treasurer states, should consider the 
Society rather made for the Council, than the 
Council for the Society? To Mr. Akerman, the 
Secretary, and to Mr. Wylie, the last part of the 
Archeologia is chiefly indebted for its novelty in 
records of antiquarian researches. Yet we find 
neither of these gentlemen in the Council! That 
a Secretary should not be permitted to hold a place 
ina governing body, is something novel in the 
history of societies ; it has, it seems, arisen from 
the revision of the statutes, which, particularly in 
this instance, do not in any respect appear to be 
improved. The library remains in the defective 
state complained of by Sir Fortunatus Dwarris and 
others; the same loose mode of electing the 
Council prevails ; the same characterless meetings 
are held ; the same want of energy and vitality are 
visible ; and in spite of Councils and Committees, 
and numbers and: wealth, the spirit of antiqua- 
rianism is still excluded from Somerset-house.” 





TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


THE observatories of Greenwich and Paris have, 
it is known, been for some time past employed 
in ascertaining to the minutest fraction, by means 
of the electric telegraph, the difference of longitude 
between them—a point of the greatest importance 
for scientific purposes. The experiments and cal- 
culations having been brought to a close, M. Le 
Verrier, Director of the Paris Observatory, has 
addressed a long report on the subject to the 
Minister of Public Instruction. This interesting 
document has been forwarded to us. After some 
preliminary remarks, and after detailing the results 
of previous experiments from 1790 to 1854, which 
were very unsatisfactory, the report proceeds to 
give the following account of the telegraphic ex- 
perments :—“‘Tt is known that the hour is not 
the same at Paris as at Londun; that the differ- 
ence of a little more than nine minutes between 
the time of Paris and that of London arises from the 
difference of the meridians, and that, consequently, 
if this excess could be exactly determined, the dif- 
ference of the longitude of the two towns could 
be ascertained. Now, since electricity traverses 
almost instantaneously a line of metallic wires, 
similar to that which goes from Paris to London 
through the sea, it is clear that if care be taken to 
ascertain the hours of departure from Paris and the 
arrival at Greenwich of an electric signal, the dif- 
ference of the hours would lead to the ascertain- 
ment of the desired difference in longitude. But 
though this operation appears simple in principle, 
It is difficult to effect with exactness, because it is 
hecessary to set aside, or to appreciate, in such a 
way as to take into account the known errors 
Which may arise from the manner of determining 
the hour, and from the mode of observing the sig- 
nals. The care with which all ascertained errors 
have been set aside, is no doubt what distinguishes 
the ei determination from those which pre- 
ceded, The operation was divided into two dis- 














tinct series, made at each of the observatories. 
The Astronomer Royal of England, Mr. Airy, 
having sent Mr. Dunkin, one of his assistants, 
to Paris, and M. Faye, an astronomer of the 
Observatory of Paris, having gone to Greenwich, 
the observations of the first series were com- 
menced in the evening of the 26th May last. They 
were not favoured by the state of the atmosphere; 
clouds often embarrassed the astronomical opera- 
tions necessary for the determination of the hour, 
and tempestuous weather sometimes prevented the 
transmission of electric signals. However, by pro- 
longing the observations to the 4th June, we were 
able to collect all the observations that were neces- 
sary—and even more. The observations of the 
second series commenced on the 12th June, and 
were made at Greenwich by Mr. Dunken, and at 
Paris by M. Faye. Embarrassed like the former by 
the state of the atmosphere, they were continued 
up to the 24th June. The result of all these obser- 
vations has caused the two Observatories to fix defi- 
nitively the difference in longitude at 2° 20’ 9"4. 
If we were to compare the position of the Obser- 
vatory at Greenwich to the old meridian of France, 
we must deduct from the preceding result the 
quantity 1"8, which represents the distance be- 
tween that meridian and the present situation of 
the telescope at the Observatory of Paris. We 
should thus have 2° 29’ 7"6. Our _ operations 
have, besides, giving the measure of the time 
necessary for the transmission of the electric 
current. This time, which turns out to be e‘ght 
hundredths of a second—that is to say, ex- 
tremely considerable, regard being had to the 
enormous rapidity of electricity in ordinary lines— 
is no doubt only so long on account of the dispo- 
sition of the cable, through which the electric 
current crosses the sea. Such a result seems to 
us of a nature to command special precaution in 
the establishment of electric lines, destined to be 
prolonged in one piece across a wide extent of 
water. From these results we have the right to 
conclude that all the longitudes previously deter- 
mined may be in error, from 15" to 20", and that 
consequently they cannot serve as a basis for pre- 
cise calculations. 

At the suggestion of the Society of Arts the 
Lords of Her Majesty’s Treasury ‘‘ have decided 
that it will be desirable” to establish a permanent 
educational museum. The nucleus of such a mu- 
seum has been already contributed by a large pro- 
portion of the exhibitors at the recent Educational 
Exhibition at St. Martin’s Hall. The receipts ‘at 
the doors and the special subscriptions, in aid of 
the Exhibition, are still considerably below the ac- 
tual expenditure, but the council naturally hope 
that this most important result having been gained, 
further voluntary subscriptions will be made, so 
that the deficit may be met without the ordinary 
income of the Society being trenched upon. 

Letters have been received by Sir W. J. Hooker 
from Dr..Harvey, dated Freemantle, West Aus- 
tralia, May 19, in which that indefatigable natu- 
ralist reports the progress of his algological excur- 
sion with interesting enthusiasm. ‘‘I have the 
free use of a boat,” says the Trinity College Pro- 
fessor, “ for dredging, and of the government house 
at Rottenest Island, to where I move over on 
Monday, and mean to spend three or four weeks. 
I find plenty to do on the shore, and mean to stay 
in this locality till July, returning to King George’s 
Sound by the 1st August, and leaving by the Pen- 
insular and Oriental steamer on the 1st September, 
for Melbourne.” ‘My collection of sea-weeds,” 
he adds, ‘‘is daily growing in interest, from new 
species, and from finding many old ones ina better 
state of fruit than they have hitherto been known 
Dg 

A correspondent, residing at Easton, Essex, 
sends us intelligence of the discovery of another 
portrait of Shakspeare. ‘‘ A few days since I pur- 
chased a small oval portrait, on wood, 6 inches by 
43 inches, of the bard of Avon. It is painted a 
little to the right, with a pale pleasant counte- 
nance, but no ears nor ear-rings are seen. The 
ruff is single, with a lace-pointed edge, and nearly 
covers the shoulders, and the garment is of a violet 








colour, striped across, with a broad green lace down 
the front and yellow buttons. It is a bust-length, 
and I shall call it the Easton Shakspeare, of 1854, 
by Nicholas Hilliard, by whom I believe it to have 
been painted.—J ams CLARKE.” 

The French Academy of Fine Arts held its 
annual meeting at Paris a few days ago. It dis- 
tributed « number of prizes, and listened to the 
reading ofa very long and very eulogistice biography 
of the late M. Fontain, the architect. The bio- 
graphy was by M. Halévy, the musician. 

The Abbé Cochet, in the course of some new 
excavations made at Uvermeu, has discovered some 
swords ornamented with silver, shields with silver 
knobs, a ring and earring in massive gold, and a 
nunber of other articles, all of which belonged to 
the ancient Franks. 

Mr. Douglas Jerrold’s new play, A Heart of 
Gold, which was produced on the opening night of 
the Princess’s Theatre this week, will not add to 
his reputation as a dramatic author. Passages of 
wit and humour there could not fail to be in so long 
a piece from Mr. Jerrold’s pen, but the idea of the 
play is obscure, and the elimination of the plot 
unusually awkward and confused. The main sub- 
ject of the drama is the rivalry between two lovers 
for a country girl, Maude Nutbrown (Miss Heath), 
who is described as having a heart of gold, —in 
what seuse, good or bad, it is difficult even at the 
end of the play to determine. The time and scene 
are announced in the bills as ‘London, about the 
year 1750.’ In the first act, at a London inn or 
coffeehouse, John Dymond (Mr. Ryder), one of the 
suitors, a country yeoman from the same village as 
Maude, makes his appearance in a strange state. 
It is impossible to say whether he is mad, drunk, 
or disorderly. Presently the cause of his disturb- 
ance is found to be bis passion for Maude. Maude 
and her father Nutbrown (Mr. Addison), appear at 
the same inn, Maude coming to see London for the 
first time. A knowing waiter, Michaelmas, (Mr. 
Fisher), anda pleasant waiting-maid, Molly Dindle 
(Miss Murray), relieve the sombre action of this 
part of the play. Afaude’s dialogue with Molly, 
where she describes the sights that struck her with 
astonishment in the great city, is the best scene in 
the whole piece. The description of London from 
the top of St. Paul’s is admirably expressive, and 
there are amusing references to other spectacles, 
such as the lions in the Tower, and the Corner in 
Westminster Abbey, ‘where they put all the poor 
poets,’ and sundry allusions, literary and historical, 
which are happily introduced. But with this we 
have said all that can be said in praise of the play. 
John Dymond’s conduct is strange and unaccount- 
able even in a lover, notwithstanding the proverb 
that there is no fool like an old fool. He tosses 
into the river some jewels which he thought he 
could tempt Maude to accept, but which she care- 
lessly refused. Dymond’s excitement reaches to 
fever point, and apparently at his dying gasp he 
sends for Pierce Thanet (Mr. Cathcart), the son of 
an old country friend, now an apprentice in London, 
and gives in presence of witnesses a box containing 
a thousand guineas, charging him never to part 
with the gold that would prove his only and best 
friend. Pierce is the accepted lover of Maude, but 
old Nutbrown had withheld his approval on account 
of his poverty, and wished his daughter to marry 
Dymond. Now that Dymond is out of the way, 
and Pierce has got a start towards fortune, and pro- 
mises some day to be Lord Mayor, old Nutbrown 
relents, and Pierce and Maude seem destined for 
speedy union, At the beginning of the second act 
Dymond reappears, as if from the dead, and claims 
back from Pierce the box of money. Pierce, very 
wisely as most will think, very wickedly as the 
author makes out, has some scruples at parting 
with what was so solemnly bestowed upon him, 
and what it seems to him is necessary for attaining 
the object of all his hopes and wishes. Dymond’s 
words in his supposed death scene, and the abrupt 
and overbearing way of reclaiming his money, 
render it more unlikely that Pierce would unhesi- 
tatingly part with the treasure. Maude is dis- 
gusted with his apparent covetousness, and her 
heart is attracted towards Dymond. She therefore 
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appears as his accepted bride, and preparations are 
made for the wedding. Pierce again, on this, 
comes on the scene, and as he brings back the 
money, Maude forgives him, and is easily turned 
from Dymond to the younger and handsomer lover. 
Old Nutbrown is considerably puzzled, but his only 
idea seems to be to marry his daughter to the pos- 
sessor of the money. Maude appears very stupid 
in the whole affair, her fickleness and indecision 
heing tiresome, and her conduct being influenced 
partly by selfish and partly by generous impulses. 
There is absurdity also in the manner in which 
the personages are made to jump from town to 
country, and from country to town, and in which 
so many remarkable coincidences of meeting are 
effected. Dymond, Pierce, or Maude, always appear 
on the scene unexpectedly, with ‘here he or she 
comes,’ and a rush from the side-scenes accordingly. 
The moral of the piece we confess ourselves 
unable to discover, though the contempt of the 
audience for old Nutbrown, and for particular say- 
ings or doings of the cther characters, is sufficiently 
elicited, The by-play of Mr. Fisher as Michael- 
mas, and Miss Murray as Molly, and Mr. Meadows 
as Yewberry, the village sexton, go far to render the 
piece tolerable, but the whole play is decidedly poor, 
and only Mr. Jerrold’s name could have buoyed it 
up. <A light comcdietia was produced with success 
the same evening, Living tco Fast, in which the 
difficulties and troubles of a young married couple, 
Mr. Prudent (Mr. C. Lacy), and Mis. Prudent 
(Miss Murray), living beyond their income, are 
cleverly and amusingly represented, until relief 
comes from an old uncie (Mr. Chester), who first 
frightens them into better discipline by pretending 
that his own property, from which they had great 
expectations, is embarrassed. Mr. C. Kean is to 
wake his first appearance for the season on Wed- 
nesday, in the Courier of Lyons. 

The other chief dramatic events of the week 
have been the performance of Shakspeare’s As 
You Like ft, at Marylebone Theatre, the appear- 
ance of Mr. Wright as Paul Pry, at the Adelphi, 
and Mr. Morris Barnett’s admirable representa- 
tions of French characters in Capers and Coronets 
and The Station House, at the Adelphi. 

The seascn of the Italians has commenced in 
Paris, but thus far has cast no great éclat. The 
company is not first rate, and many of its members 
are quite new to the French capital. Madame 
Bosio is the principal prima doxna. A lady 
named Borghi- Mamo has débuted, and has obtained 
a fair share of success. 

Mdlle. Rachel some time ago undertook to per- 
form the principal part in the tragedy called Wedée, 
-by M. Legouvé, which is to be produced at the 
Théadtre Francais. She has since refused to exe- 
cute her engagement, and the author has brought 
an action against her to recover damages. 

Amusing sensition has been caused in the mu- 
sical circles of Paris by a most extraordinary event. 
Mdile. Cruvelli, who returned to the Grand Opera 
last week, and was received with marked enthu- 
Siasm, was advertised to appear on Monday evening 
in the Huguenots; but she did not present herself 
at the theatre, and on inquiry it turned out that 
she had gone from Paris by the northern railway, 
without telling the reason of her flight, or where 
she was going to. Up to Thursday morning no- 
thing positive was known on either point. When 
she was at the Italian Opera last season, she more 
than once played a trick of this kind; but she was 
to a certain extent excusable, as she was not regu- 
larly paid. At the Grand Opera, however, her 
salary is enormous, and it is forthcoming when- 
ever she chooses to ask for it; moreover, the 
greatest pains are taken to humour her every whim. 
Her flight is therefore considered most scanda- 
lously unjust to the administration of the theatre, 
and at the same time it is an insu't to the public 
which wiil not readily be pardoned. 

At the ThéAtre Lyrique at Paris, a new opera 
by Gevaert has been produced,—the libretto by 
Leuven and Brunswick. The merits of the work 
as a whole are very great, and several of the mor- 
ccausx are of really remarkable power or sweetness. 
A young lady named Deligne-Lauters, made her 











début in the work, and was very favourably re- 
ceived. She has an excellent voice, but lacks 
practice. 

The £toile du Nord has been produced with 
immense success at Stuttgart. Meyerbeer, who 
conducted the orchestra, was called before the 
curtain after every act, and in the course of the 
performance was summoned by the King, who 
conferred on him the Cross of Commander of the 
Order of the Crown, a dignity very rarely bestowed. 

Malle. Cerrito has been engaged at the Grand 
Opera at Paris. Roger perhaps will renew his 
engagement with that theatre, and there is a talk 
of Madame Ugalde joining it. 

Two female actresses of eminence in their day 
have died during the last month— Mrs. Warner, 
late Miss Huddart, whose performances of Shak- 
spearian heroines were much admired; and Mrs. 
Liston, widow of the eminent comedian of that 
name, who, as Miss Tyrer, rendered herself famous 
some thirty er forty years since in the part of 
Queen Dollalolla, in the burlesque of Tom Thumb. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


British Association. — Section A. — Professor 
Powell ‘On Luminous Meteors.’ He observed 
that there were no known laws to which the 
appearance of meteors at particular periods could 
be referred. But by continued obscrvations and 
the collection of well-authenticated facts, we 
might, at length, artive at the necessary data 
for the solution of the problem. Mr. R. P. 
Greg read a paper on a related subject. A 
discussion followed, in which Prof. Thomson ex- 
plained Joule’s theory of meteors—that they were 
opaque bodies, circulating, like the planets, round 
the sun; but, drawn by the earth’s attraction into 
the earth’s atmosphere, they have their velocity re- 
tarded by the friction of the earth’s atmosphere; the 
vis vive thus lost is converted into heat sufficient to 
fuse the body, and cause the explosions which 
usually accompany the appearance of meteors. 
Joule considers that the earth is thus saved from 
being often the scene of destruction by the fall of 
meteors ; the atmosphere is a protective covering, 
which shields us from the impact of these planets 
in miniature. Mr. Jacob read a peper ‘On the 
British Asscciation Catalogue of Stars.’ Prof. 
Tyndall made a communication ‘On some Pecu- 
liarities of the Magnetic Field.’ The author showed 
first that diamagnetic bodies may, through the in- 
fluence of structure, set their largest dimensions 
from pole to pole, and that magnetic badies, from a 
similar cause, may set their length at right angles 
to the line joining the poles. But this takes place 
only when the distribution of the maguetic force is 
tolerably uniform. Suspended between the pointed 
poles of an electro-magnet, a bismuth bar which 
between flat poles would set axial, wiil, owing to 
the repulsion of its two ends by the points, recede 
to the equatorial position. But when it is lifted 
out of the sphere of this local repulsion, when it is 
raised to a certain height above the points, the 
directive influence due to structure predominates, 
and the mass sits once more axial. The comple- 
mentary phenomena are exhibited by a magnetic 
bar which, in virtue of its structure, sets between 
the flat poles, its length at right angles to the line 
uniting them. Suspended between the points, the 
attraction of its ends causes the bar to be pulled 
into the axial position ; but when removed from the 
influence of the local attraction it turns and sets its 
length equatorial. The law of those rotatious, 
which have caused much complexity of thought, 
was deduced from a great number of experiments 
with bodies, where the directive tendency due to 
structure was caused to act in opposition to the in- 
fluence of length. Between the points such bodies, 
when diamagnetic, set equatorial, above aud below 
the points, axial; if the body be magnetic, it sets 
between the points axial, above and below them, 
equatorial. A singular distribution of the mag- 
netic force in the space between two flat pules was 
demonstrated by other experiments executed by 
Prof. Tyndall. He showed that a homogeneous 
diamagnetic bar, suspended exactly central in such 
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a space, always sets its largest dimensions from 
pole to pole, thus showing that the axial line 
from centre to centre of the poles is, contrary to the 
opinion universally received hitherto, the line of 
minimuin force. A most interesting discussion, in 
which Prof. Faraday, Dr. Whewell, and Prof 
Thomson joined, followed this communication, 
Sir John Ross read a paper ‘On the Deviation of 
the Magnetic Needle peculiar to Liverpool.’ Hig 
attention had for some time been called to the fact, 

. . *): i wy 
that with ships sailing from the port of Liverpool, 
after having been swung in the Mersey to have their 
compasses adjusted, immediately after Proceeding 
on their voyage it is found that the deviation ob. 
served in the Mersey is incorrect, and there have 
been lamentable instances cf shipwreck in coy. 
sequence. It occurred to Sir John that this unto. 
ward circumstance was very easily explained. The 
Mer indecd, is not favourable to the detennina- 
Mersey, iudecd, e detemnina 
z 4 . Vagzant} . 
tion of the true deviation of the magnetic needle, 
the ships being near establishments in which large 
masses of iron are deposited, which must have an 
influence on the needle during the evolution of the 
ship. Besides this, the embarkation of passengers 
and their luggage after the adjustment has been 
effected cannot but produce a dangerous effect, 
But this evil Sir John thinks may be avoided by 
attending to tue following directions :—“ Let the 
present method of swinging the vessels be con- 








‘tinued, but, in order to obtain a verification or cor- 


rection of the results, let two posts, or beacons, be 
placed upon the sandhills of Rockland, near the 
Rock lighthouse, true north and south of cach other, 
in the position best seen near the red buoy of the 
Rock Channel. when the ships are passing tite 
west or west-north-west by the compass. When 
the ship is in a line wiih these two objects, either 
a veriication of the deviations observed in the 
Mersey, or the amount of difference to be taken 
into account on that particular point of the com- 
pass, will be shown, from which an approximate cal- 
culation can be made for the other points. If, 
further on, two other posts were erected in the mag- 
netic meridian, the ships, when in the line of the 
posts, could chserve the exact amount of the devia- 
tion either in the increase or the diminution of the 
variation in the course of the ship. Posts placed 
due south of Lizard Lighthouse would also be 
useful. M. Bernard described a new polarimeter 
and a new refractometer ; and Prof. Thomson, in 
the absence of the author, read a paper, by Mr. J. 
Waterston, ‘On a Method of Computing the 
Absolute Velumes of the Ultimate Molecules of 
Liquids.’ 








Section B.—On Monday there were a number of 
papers on different points in analysis, communicated 
by Mr. David Forbes, and Drs. Macadam, Gilbert, 
Gladstone, and David and Astley Price. The only 
one of general interest, perhaps, was the elaborate 
investigation of Dr. Gilbert and Mr. Lawes of Har- 
penden, on the amounts of ammonia and nitric 
acid in rain water. Their results during many 
months of the two last years were tabulated and 
compared with those of Boussingault; the great 
result being, that rain water contains not quite one 
part of nitrogen to the million in the form of 
ammonia, and about five parts to the million iu 
that of nitric acid. The ammonia is found in largest 
quantity in mists and dews, as might naturally 
he expected from its being evolved at the surface 
of the earth, and being absorbed by any moisture. 
In answer to questions put to him afterwards, Dr. 
Gilbert stated that the nitric acid was found most 
abundantly after storms, and varied very greatly 
at diferent periods of the year. The amount of 
ammonia which descended in a month's rain was 
more constant. The doctor expressed his opinion, 
but with hesitation, that nitric acid and ammonia 
were about equally efficient in supplying mitroget 
for plants; and therefore as nitric acid is the more 
abundant in the atmosphere, he conceived that it 
afforded actually the larger quantity of azote te the 
vegetable world. Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert also 








communicated a paper ‘On the Equivalency o 
Starch and Sugar in Food.’ : 
The subject of aquatic vivavia, which has latey 
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attracted so much attention, occupied the notice 
of the Section in two papers, the one by, Mr. 
Warington, the other by Dr. George Wilson. 
The former gentleman, by interposing coloured 
glasses. between the sun’s rays and the sea-weed, 
had succeeded in growing in a glass jar the red 
alge that usually inhabit deep water, Dr. Wil- 
gon animadverted upon the mixture of salts em- 
loved by Mr. Gosse to represent sea-water in his 
aquarium, as being deficient in several of the natu- 
ral constituents, which he considered essential to 
the proper development of the animal and vege- 
table forms. The author suggested placing in the 
aquarium, besides the ordinary mixture of salts, 
some pieces of shell, or coral, and trap-rock, and 
afew drops of an iodide and bromide. 

Dr. Gladstone showed to the meeting various 
mixed solutions, containing salts of the sesquioxide 
of iron, andanother containing a compound platinum 
salt, all of which exhibited the peculiar surface 
blue, that haslately received the name of fluorescence. 


They were all highly coloured solutions ; and when 
« the} 


the prismatic spectrum was thrown upon them the 
fluorescent blueness did not appear, as in the 
bisulphate of quinine, beyond the visible spectrum, 
but coincided more or less with the ordinary blue 
ray. Professor Graham had been investigating the 
reason why, if spirits of wine be placed in a bladder, 
the water will gradually escape, and thus the 
alcohol will become stronger. He found that a 
larger proportion than five per cent. of aleohol mixed 
with water will not cause a greater amount of dif- 
fusion than takes place when five per cent. only is 
present. A number of papers were read bearing 
on mineralogy, among which may be specially men- 
tioned a very full description of several minerals 
from the south of Norway, by Mr. Forbes, who 
has lately returned from that country. Mr. War- 
ington also produced a specimen of boracic acid, 
found extensively in the craters of the Island of 
Volcano, and which he believed to contain nitride 
of boron; and Mr. Sims exhibited samples of 
native borate of lime from South America, which 
contained iodide of sodium in very variable quan- 
tities. On the conclusion of this paper Mr. Sims 
conducted the leading chemists to his extensive 
manufactory in the neighbourhood, where they 
had a good opportunity of inspecting the whole 
process of making borax. 

Professor Tennant commenced the proceedings of 
Monday with anaccount of the recutting of the Koh- 
inoor diamond. Afterdwelling awhile on the history 
of ‘The Mountain of Light,’ and the reasons why it 
was recut, he stated that the process had occupied 
thirty-eight days, that it was now free from any 
defects or flaws, and weighed nearly 123 carats, 
and that its caleulated value was $3,232/. Mr. 
Tennant then entered upon an exposition of the 
tricks frequently played by dishonest dealers, who 
substitute white topazes, or even pieces of rough 
crystal, for diamonds, or who sell to the frequenters 
of watering places pieces of glass as sapphires. He 
stated that the ‘“‘adamant” described by Pliny 
Was a sapphire, as was proved by its form, and by 
the fact that when struck on an anvil by a hammer 
itwould make an indentation in the metal. A 
true diamond, under such circumstances, would 
fly into a thousand pieces. Subsequently, Dr. 
Stevenson Macadam proposed a new theory for the 
intermittent action of the geysers of Iceland. It 
was dependent on the spheroidal form which 
liquids assume when falling on strongly heated 
surfaces, and required the supposition of a double 
cavity it the course of the stream through the earth. 
A vigorous discussion ensued. The President and 
Mr. Forbes brought forward various objections, 
and Dr. Gladstone contended that Bunsen’s theory 
Was everything that could be desired, as it involved 
nothing that was hypothetical, but Dr. Macadam 
stoutly maintained the applicability of his views to 
the phenomena in question. = 

Mr. Gassiott exhibited, during the soirée on 

hursday evening, and in the Section on Friday, 
tome beautiful experiments on the heating effects 
of secondary galvanic currents. He alluded to the 

ict previously observed, that in experiments made 
with Ruhmkorf’s induction-coil, the heating effect 





takes place in the contrary direction to that which 
is produced in the primary current. He proceeded 
toillustrate the following conclusions: thatif the dis- 
charge take place in air, or in a wide tube, the nega- 
tive terminal becomes heated ; if the wires be sealed 
into small straight tubing, a discharge, without 
heat, takes place, filling the tube with a brilliant 
white light ; and ifa bulb be blown in the tube, the 
discharge passing through it spreads with a brilliant 
blue light. Mr. Symons exhibited a new electrical 
battery, composed of a series of plates made of a 
mixture of gutta percha, bees’-wax, and shell-lac. 
Mr. Crosse also brought before the Section an ac- 
count of a number of experiments, the most im- 
portant of which had reference to the slow deposi- 
tion of crystals by electro-galvanic agency, which 
tended to throw some light on the formation of 
crystalline carbonate and sulphate of lime or ba- 
ryta, and other minerals, in various rocks. 

The art of photography has been very successfully 
cultivated in Liverpool, and proofs of that fact 
were not wanting in the Section-room, both in the 
specimens displayed, and in the discussions that 
took place, whenever the subject was introduced. 
Indeed, among the most striking features of the late 
meeting of the British Association, were the beau- 
tiful collodion photographs of the moon, which were 
displayed at the soirée on Tuesday evening, pro- 
jected by a lantern on to a fifty-foot screen, so that 
the full telescopic appearance of the nocturnal lu- 
minary, in her different phases, was seen by the 
whole assembly in St. George’s Hall. These pho- 
tographs had been previously exhibited in the Sec- 
tion by Dr. Edwards, who explained the manner 
of their production by Messrs. Hartnup, Forrest, 
and himself. Besides these exquisite pictures there 
were shown collodion negatives by Mr. Berry, 
photographs of microscopic objects by Mr. Wen- 
ham, and some most beautiful Italian views, taken 
on glass, by means of albumen, which the Abbé 
Moigno had brought with him. During the pro- 
ceedings Mr. Deane described Mr. Knight's stereo- 
scopic cosmorama lens, and Mr. Samuel Highley 
suggested some ingenious mechanical arrangements, 
by which photography could be applied to naval 
and military purposes, and threw out a number of 
hints, bearing upon the application of the art to 
the solution of difficult problems in anatomy and 
minute zoology. 


Section E.—Mr. A. G. Findlay presented a paper 
‘On Arctic and Antarctic Currents, and their con- 
nexion with the fate of Sir John Franklin.’ Allu- 
sion was made to a former paper read to the Asso- 
ciation at Hull last year, describing the currents of 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, in the latter of 
which it was thought some new features were de- 
scribed. It was shown that a great similarity 
existed in the movements of the two oceans—a 
system of westerly drifts between the tropics, 
which on arriving at the western side of each ocean 
turned north and south from the equator on each 
side of it, and recurving when beyond latitude 30° 
north and south they passed to eastward, and re- 
entering their course on the eastern sides, they 
formed a complete circulatory system. In the 
present paper it was shown how the polar regions 
were connected with these movements, and the 
mode in which tropical warmth reached the poles, 
and the cooling effects of the extreme climates 
were brought into more temperate zones. The 
nature of the enormous magnitude of the Antarctic 
ices, which offer a perfect contrast to those of the 
North Pole, was explained. From the southern part 
of the southern connecting current, which encircles 
the southern part of the globe between latitudes 
40° and 50° south, a system of south-east drifts is 
found, impelled by the prevailing north-west winds. 
These drifts, as found by Captains Sir James Ross, 
D'Urville, Wilkes, Balleny, and others, run at a 
rate between ten and twenty-five miles per day 
toward the vast icy barrier whose limits, as far as 
known, were explained. This enormous collection 
around the South Pole is purely the result of atmo- 
spheric deposition, and is remarkable as lying to 
the south of the greatest area of ocean water on 
the earth’s surface, and over which the winds pass 








towards it; but from the fact of all countries in 
south latitude having arid climates, and those in 
the north the reverse, this was another evidence 
that the evaporation of the northern hemisphere is 
deposited in the south, and vice versd. One fact, 
analogous to those observed in the North Atlantic 
ocean, of dust, once supposed to be volcanic, but 
proved to be microscopic crustacea, was cited as 
occurring near to the Antarctic cirele, and also 
adding a confirmation of the theory of the atmo- 
spheric circulation. The face of the icy barrier 
consisting of cliffs elevated from 150 to 210 feet 
above the sea level, perfectly wall-faced, and ex- 
tending continuously for hundreds of miles, was an 
evidence that ocean currents did not penetrate that 
circle, which we only know from its external edge. 
These sable-topped barriers were the result of sur- 
face deposition, and being above 1000 feet thick, 
were of sufficient solidity to be protruded bodily 
downwards from the interior lands, which might 
consist of mountains of solid ice, of sufficient inclina- 
tion seawards to allow the set of the stratified 
upper portions to glide downwards, bearing on 
their under surfaces immense quantities of earth 
and detached rocks. The floating ic2 met with in 
such large quantities is the result of the breaking 
up of the detached table-topped bergs, and from 
the face of the cliffs, and not on the surface of the 
sea, which maintained a comparatively high tem- 
perature. This high temperature was brought by 
the south-east current previously alluded to as 
setting from the southern portions of the south 
connecting current, and the rates and duration of 
which were inferred, from the examples cited, at 
from ten to twenty-five miles per day. Arriving 
at the face of the icy barrier, this current was lost 
close under it, there being but little movement felt, 
what there was being a drift to the westward, a 
circumstance similar to what has been related north 
of Siberia. On the surface, then, no outlet is 
appreciable for the waters, but the drifting of the 
immense tabular bergs, immersed 800 feet, and 
rising 200 feet out of the water, was a proof of a 
north, or rather a north-easterly set, which by dif- 
ferent observations was considered to move from 
twelve to eighteen miles per day ,when free from 
the barrier. The zone of equal temperature of the 
ocean, or 39°°5, observed by Captain Sir James 
Ross to encircle the South Pole, is a mean lati- 
tude of 56° 26’ south; on this circle the temperature 
was the same from the surface to the bottom, and 
was connected with these surface and sub-surface 
currents moving in opposing directions. The ice- 
bergs and drift ice, being thus transported into more 
temperate climates, disappear, and the north-east 
drift adds its share to the eastward currents which 
strike the western shores of Patagonia, and then 
turning northward from the Peruvian current, and 
against the west coast of Africa, form the cool South 
African current. In this manner the frigid influ- 
ences of the Antarctic climate were attempered, and 
brought into connexion with the other portions of 
the great world of waters, and illustrated that 
mighty system of ocean circulation, everywhere 
evident in its effects on climate and the subject of 
meteorology in general. 

In the north polar sea a very different order of 
things exists, in many points in perfect contrast to 
those just described. But as the subject was more 
familiar, it was not so largely entered into, the 
chief features only being selected. The fact of the 
Arctic basin not being a sea of perpetual ice, or 
one solid mass of ice, was an evidence that it was 
pervious to the influences of more temperate 
climates, and that there being no old ice was a 
proof that means were at work for renewing it and 
dissipating the surplus of what the short summer 
does not dissolve. The current through Behring 
Strait, an offset of that which the author first 
described in 1851 as the Japanese current, similar 
in the Pacific to the Gulf Stream in the Atlantic, 
was shown to be an unimportant northerly set 
through the narrow strait, and therefore was quite 
inadequate to produce any marked effect on the 
polar ices. The main body of warm water passed 
between Greenland, or rather Iceland and Norway, 
and was an offset to the north-east of a portion of 
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the Gulf Stream. The mode of this drift was 
explained by a diagram of the winds in latitude 
474° north longitude, 325° west, derived from 
Commander Maury’s observations, but which 
showed some imperfections in the recording or 
arrangement. In this the great prevalence of the 
south-west over the north-east wind was clearly 
seen, and to this was owing the drift which renders 
England and Iceland habitable, and enters the 
Arctic basin as has been described. The course of 
this stream was then traced step by step eastward 
till it emerged into Baffin’s Bay, or north of Green- 
land, between it and Spitzbergen, whence passing 
southwards it joined the southerly set down Baffin’s 
Bay across the banks of Newfoundland, transport- 
ing the deeply immersed bergs into the warm 
waters of the superficial Gulf Stream, and then 
turning to the south-west between the Gulf Stream 
and the coast, it was lost at Cape Hatteras, In 
the north, then, as well as in the south, the circu- 
latory system is apparent, and thus each portion of 
the waters of the ocean visits by turns every por- 
tion of the earth. 

The fate of Sir John Franklin was next brought 
forward as a collateral subject. Mr. Findlay held 
that the statement, that two deserted and dis- 
mantled ships were seen on the ice on the northedge 
of the Newfoundland banks. on April 20, 1851, was 
quite possible, and that if true, of which he had no 
doubt, they were the unfortunate Lrebus and Terror. 
The perfect consistency of the story as related by 
the different parties, and the improbability of any 
whale ships remaining perfect for many years, led 
to the conclusion that they could be no other. 
Similar instances as related by Dr. Scoresby, the 
parent of Arctic meteorology, of the drift of Sir 
James Ross, and of the Grinnel expedition, might 
all be taken as evidences of the possibility of the 
statement. It was therefore believed that Frank- 


lin's track might be followed up the Wellington 
Channel from 1846, for one or two seasons; that 
proceeding to the west or north-west, perhaps for 
500 miles each step, he either got fixed in the main 


pack, or else in some enclosed bay like that of 
Captain M ‘Clure as at present, and then deserting 
his ships, has not been able to reach any point 
where rescue was at hand ; and that the ships, obey- 
ing the universal law, that all floating bodies within 
the polar basin must come out, drifted by the 
ocean currents either through Smith’s Sound, 
found clear by Captain Inglefield in the succeeding 
spring, or round Greenland, and down between it 
and Iceland, reached without any great chances of 
demolition the spot where they were stated to have 
been seen. There is no difficulty in allowing all 
this, and in finding perfectly analogous cases, but 
the main point, the ultimate end of the unfortunate 
expedition, it was thought, would ever remain 
shrouded in the most painful mystery, as the search 
had only just begun in the right direction, and the 
last ray of hope would be extinguished if the pre- 
sent expeditions return without bringing any intel- 
ligence, 

The paper was illustrated by several large and 
effective diagrams, and drew some laudatory re- 
marks from the President, who called for the 
opinions of the Rev. Dr. Scoresby, who coincided 
in the views of the author as to the currents. 
Rear- Admiral Beechey also spoke in confirmation of 
what had been said, and Sir John Ross spoke also 
on the subject, and at great length on Arctic 
matters. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


Tuesday.—Pathological, 8 p.m, 
Saturday.—Medical, 8 p.m. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Frankfurt-on-the-Main, October 9th. 
Tus town has been so often done by tourists and 
described in every form, that there is nothing left 
to say about it: it is, however, most conveniently 
situated, having the advantage of railway commu- 
nication with all that is interesting far and near 
from the neighbouring gambling establishments 
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of Homburg, Wiesbaden, and Soden, to the distant 
capitals of Berlin, Dresden, Hanover, and Vienna. 
I was tempted by the beauty of an autumn day to 


visit Homburg, a small watering-place. about ax! 


hour and a half’s drive from Frankfurt, situated in 
the midst of the most beautiful scenery, at the foot 
of the Taunus range of mountains. A magnificent 
Kurhaus has been erected here at a great cost, 
and the internal walls tastefully ornamented in fres- 
coes by Munich artists; here gambling goes on from 
one end of the year to the other, and I am sorry to 
say the tables are pretiy constantly attended by 
both my male and female compatriots. My atten- 
tion was directed to some very interesting excava- 
tions which have been lately carried on, under the 
direction of the Landgraf of Hesse Homburg, on a 
neighbouring hill called the Saalberg. This hill is 
about 1300 feet above the level of the sea, and a 
castle and fortress have been discovered near the 
summit. This castle, which is described by 
Tacitus, is supposed to have been originally erected 
by Drusus, and rebuilt by Germanicus, after its 
destruction by the Germans; the upper part of the 
walls of the fortification have been for centuries 
used as a quarry, and a great part of the Homburg 
castle and catholic church have been built from its 
stones. There have been as yet but few remains 
of much value discovered; they consist principally 
of weapons and fragments of bronze statues: the 
castle was evidently destroyed by force, and subse- 
quently burned. The antiquities which have been 
dug up are for the present deposited in the Land- 
graf’s castle at Homburg. As soon as the excava- 
tions are finished, the place is to be enclosed and 
laid out in gardens, to form a fresh attraction to the 
pleasure seekers of this beautiful place. A rather 
curious machine has lately been exhibited here, 
the use of which is to measure and record on paper 
the beatings of the pulse. It is the invention of 
Professor Bierordt of Tiibingen, and is very inge- 
nious in its construction. The arm of the patient 
is placed in a longitudinal cradle, and screwed down 
sufficiently to keep it steady. A small erection on 
one side holds a sort of lever worked on a hinge, 
at the end of which a pencil is inserted, the point 
of which has been dipped in Indian ink. This 
goes into a cylinder upon which paper has been 
stretched. The lever rests upon the pulse, and at 
every moment records the action upon the paper. 
If the pulse is steady a regular zigzag line is drawn 
on the paper, but in cases where the pulse is rapid 
and jerking, the line goes up and down, making 
long and uneven marks. Herr Korn, the medallist, 
of Mayence, has just struck a coin in honour of 
Professor Liebig, which is extremely beautiful and 
well executed. One side is occupied by a very 
good likeness of Liebig, with his name and aca- 
demic titles inscribed underneath, and on the 
reverse four allegorical figures,—the first, which is 
in a sitting posture, represents Universal Science, 
with Chemistry standing before her, and Botany 
and Mineralogy on each side. From Eisenach we 
learn that Professor von Schwind has been very busy 
during the summer; he has already finished 
six of the fresco paintings with which he intends 
to decorate the famous ‘ Rittersaal.’ They are by 
competent judges considered masterpieces, being 
powerful in colouring, accurate in drawing, and 
full of spirit in design. Professor von Schwind 
has gone to Munich for the winter, but returns to 
the Wartburgh next spring, to paint the passages 
leading to the chapel: he has already begun his 
designs for these pictures, which,are to represent 
passages from the life of the holy Elizabeth. The 
south-east side of the castle is now nearly finished, 
in the original style, from the designs of Professor 
Riitzen, of Giessen. The beautiful ‘ Minnesiinger 
Hall’ will be finished, it is expected, next year, 
but Luther’s simple cell, with its whitewashed walls 
and scanty furniture, is to be maintained in its 
original state. Herr von Schadow, the director of 
the Dusseldorf Academy, has, I hear, resigned his 
post and accepted the directorship of Berlin ; his 
successor has not been as yet appointed, but Julius 
Hubner, of Dresden, and Lessing, of Dusseldorf, 
have both been spoken of as men worthy to fill the 





chair, and as acceptable heads to the Academy 


Professor Schirmer, one of Schadow’s early py ils 
and long professor of landscape-paintin ‘ete 
j si g at Dus. 
seldorf, has quitted that place, and is Appointed 
Director of the Academy at Carlsruhe, Before 
leaving Dusseldorf, a meeting of his fellow laboup. 
ers and students of the Academy met together 
and agreed to present him with an album ms 
testimony of their love and respect. This will in 
all probability be a most valuable work of art, ag 
Schirmer is so universally beloved that each will 
vie with the other to do something worthy for the 
Professor. A plaster cast from the medallion of 
Madame Schroeder Devrient, by a young artist of 
Gotha, has just been brought outat Berlin With great 
success ; it is excellent as a likeness, and the popu. 
larity of the celebrated singer has induced a great 
sale of the work. In the same town a yer 
interesting work has been published, entitled 
‘Monuments of Art,’ by Dr. Guhl and Herr ¢, 
Caspar; it contains pictures, with explanatory text, 
of all the chief monuments of art of all nations and 
all times, in architecture, sculpture, and painting, 
The historical part of the work is extremely well 
done. The work is intended to serve as an Atlas 
to Kugler’s ‘ Handbook of Painting ;’ it shows the 
development of art in its various periods, beginning 
with the Celts and the people of South America, 
going on step by step, to the Egyptiars, Babybo. 
nians, Persians, and ancient Indians, until art 
appeared in her greatest perfection in Greece; it 
then comes down to the present day, including 
examples from Canova, Schadow, Thorwaldsen, 
Cornelius, Schnorr, Overbeck, &c. Of Humboldts 
Cosmos there have already appeared, in translations 
three in English, three in Spanish, four in French, 
one in Swedish, one in Russian, and onc in Polish, 
Theodore Parker, the celebrated American theolo- 
gian, has received the honour of having his works 
translated into German within the last year, 
Capellmeister Schneider’s house has been purchased 
and presented to his family, as the most. suitable 
monument to his fame which his admirers could 
erect. At Berlin we find there at present one hur 
dred and eighteen periodicals, out of which eighteen 
are devoted exclusively to theological subjects, 








VARIETIES. 


Letters for the Crimea.—The French Mail 
Packets which have hitherto left Marseilles for Con- 
stantinople on the Ist, 11th, and 21st of each 
month will, in future, be despatched on the 2nd, 
12th, and 22nd of the month, so that letters, &., 
intended to be conveyed by those packets will be 
in time if posted in London one day later than at 
present. Mails for the British Forces in Turkey 
and the Black Sea will, in future, be forwarded 
from this Office on the evenings of the 3rd, 9th, 
13th, 19th, 23rd, and 29th of every month; but 
when the month has thirty-one days, the mail wil 
not be made up until the 30th. 

Sir John Bowring.—We have been favoured 
with the translation of a curious document, being 
the address of a large body of Chinese scholars to 
Sir John Bowring, on his visiting and examining 
their seminary in the province of Kiangsoo. We 
understand it was chanted by the principal scholar, 
a descendant of the famous Sen, who was converted 
to Christianity in the time of the Emperor Kanghi: 
—‘‘We respectfully greet your Excellency, the 
British Plenipotentiary, whose fame has reached 
this land, aud who has charge of an important 
government. Your Excellency’s ability is so lofty 
as to be compared to a bird perched onthe summitof 
a hill, all sufficient to make return for the favours 
bestowed upon you by your sovereign. Your Excel: 
lency has honoured the borders of Kiang with your 
presence, You will certainly satisfy the hopes of all. 
Fortunate do we consider ourselves in that you 
have condescended to visit us. We look up and 
admire the splendour of your phcenix like apes 
ance. At the risk of giving offence, we expres 
our feelings, and with much respect wish you 
golden happiness. Bending prostrate, we hope 
you will throw a glance on this! Presented by 


| the Hwar scholars,” — Western Times. 
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MARCH WINDS AND APRIL SHOWERS: 


BEING 
Aotes and dlotions on a fetv Created Things, 
By ACHETA DOMESTICA, Auruor or 


Contents: 
L—RAMBLES IN THE GARDENS OF AMPHI- | 1V.—A RUMMAGE IN THE STONE CABINET. 
TRITE. 


“ Episopes or Insect Lire.” 


V.—VOICES IN THE AIR CONCERNING THE 
WORLD'S SHOW, 


VI.—THE TWO ELM TREES, 


I.—LATE AWAKINGS, 
IIL—HEDGES IN WINTER. | 


LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





NEW ITALIAN DICTIONARY. 





This day is published, in Two Volumes, 8vo (1562 pp.), price 30s. cloth, 


A NEW DICTIONARY 


THE ITALIAN AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES; 
Hased upon that of aretti, 


AND CONTAINING, AMONG OTHER ADDITIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS, NUMEROUS NEOLOGISMS 
RELATING TO THE ARTS AND SCIENCES; A VARIETY OF THE MOST APPROVED 
IDIOMATIC AND POPULAR PHRASES, ETC. 


COMPILED BY JOHN DAVENPORT AND GUGIELMO COMETATI. 





LONDON: LONGMAN AND CO.; WHITTAKER AND CO.; DULAU AND CO.; AND OTHER PROPRIETORS, 





NEW CLASSICAL ATLASES. 





Now ready, in 8vo, price 12s. 6d, half-bound, 
AN ATLAS OF CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY; 
Containing twenty-four {Maps, 
CONSTRUCTED BY W. HUGHES, F.R.G.S.; AND EDITED BY GEORGE LONG, M.A. 
WITH AN INDEX OF PLACES. 





Also, in 8yo, price 5s, cloth, a ° 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL ATLAS OF CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY; 


Containing ten fHaps selected from the larger Atlas; 
CONSTRUCTED BY W. HUGHES, AND EDITED BY GEORGE LONG. 


LONDON: WHITTAKER AND CO.; ANU GEORGE BELL, 





Now ready, Third and Cheaper Edition, price 3s, 6d, 
TALPA; 
LU 9 
OR, 


THE CHRONICLES OF A CLAY FARM. 
By CHANDOS WREN HOSKYNS, Esq. 


“Ifthere still remains a real, living, unsatisfied Protectionist, we in all heartiness and good-will recommend to him the 
aa | and instructive ‘ Chronicles’ before us.’”—Sherborne Journal. ; 
he author of ‘'Talpa’ has elicited humour, wisdom, and we had almost said romance, out of a Clay farm, In what 
superficially appears the most unpromising and unfertile of themes, he has found materials for a volume of such interesting 
and suggestive matter as has seldom been written about agriculture. The general reader will find much useful information 
om ‘The Chronicles of a Clay Farm,’ which combines, with all the interest of a modern novel, practical lessons of the first 
importance." —Her tford Mercury. 
*,” Of the Original Edition at 8s., illustrated by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, only 
a few Copies remain. 


LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





OF SCIENCE AND ART. 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS, 
‘OPE AND CO., Publishers, 16, Great 


| Marlborough Street, London, Charge no Commission for 
Publishing Works Printed by them until the Author has been 
refunded his original Ouday. They would also state that they 
Printin the First Style greatly under the Usual Charges; while 
their Publishing Arrangements enable them to promote the inte- 
rest of all Works entrusted to their charge. Estimates and every 
particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 


Just published, New and Cheaper Edition, price 1s.; or by 
post, for Is. 6d. 

MNHE SCIENCE OF LIFE; or, How to Live 
and What to Live for: with ample Rules for Diet, Regimen, 

and Self-Management; together with instructions for securing 

health, longevity, and that sterling happiness only attainable 

through the judicious observance of a well-regulated course of 

life. By A PHYSICIAN. 

Also, by the same Author, price 2s.; by post, 2s. 6d. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY and CONSTITU- 
TIONAL WEAKNESS; with Practical Observations on the Use 
of the Microscope in the Treatment of these Disorders. 

This work, emanating from a qualified member of the medical 
profession, the result of many years’ practical experience, is ad- 
dressed to the numerous classes of persons who suffer from the 
various disorders acquired in early life. In its pages will be found 
the causes which lead to their occurrence, the symptoms which 
indicate their presence, and the mears to be adopted fur their 
removal. 

London: Piper, Brothers, and Co., 23, Paternoster Row; Hannay, 
63, Oxford Strect; Mann, 39, Cornhill: and all booksellers. 





NERVOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Just published, price 2s., post free, 28. 6d. 
N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHEA ; its 
Nature and Treatment; with an Exposit on of the Frauds 
that are practised by persuns who advertise the speedy, safe, and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By a Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians, London. 
London: Aylott and Co., 8, Paternoster Row. 





MERICAN SARSAPARILLA,—Old Dr. 
Lf Jacob Townsend’s American Sarsipar Ila: This is, of all 
known remedies, the most pure, safe, active, and efficacious, in the 
purification of the blood of all morbid matter, of bile, urea, acids, 
scrofulous substances and humours of all kinds, which p'oduce 
rashes, eruptions, salt rheum, erysipelas, seal: head, sore eyes and 
cars, sore throat, and ulcers and sures on any part of the budy. It 
is un3urpassed in its action upon the liver, the lungs, and the sto- 
mach, removing any cause of disease from those organs, and ¢x- 
pe'ling all humours from the system. By cleansing the blood it 
for ever prevents pustules, scabs, pimples, and every variety of 
sores on the face and bieast It is a great tonic, and imparts 
strength and vigour to the debilitated and wesk, gives rest and re- 
freshing sleep to the nervous and restiess invalid. It is a great 
female medicine,and wiil cure more compla‘nts peculiar to the sex 
than any other remedy in the world. Warehouse, 373, Strand, ad- 
joining Exeter Hall. Pomroy, Andrews, and Co., Sole Proprietors, 
Half-pints 2s. 6d., Pints 4s., Small Quarts 4s. 6d., Quarts 7s. 6d., 
Mammoths Lis. 


UPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS.—A'! sufferers from this alarming 
complaint are earnestly invited to consult or write to Dr. LESLIE, 
as he guarantees them relief in every His remedy bas been 
successful in curing thousands of persons during the last eleven 
years, and is applicable to every kind of sinzle and double Rup- 
ture, however bad or long standing, in male or female of any age, 
causing no confinement or inconvenience in its use whatever, Sent 
post free to any part of the world, with full instructions for use, 
on receipt of 7s. Gd. in postage stamps, cash, or post-office order, 
payable at the General Post-office, to Dr. Herbert Leslie, 374, 
Manchester-street, Gray’s Inn Road, London.—At home dvily (ex- 
cept Sunday) from 1} till 3 o’elock. A Pamphlet of Testimonials 
sent post free on receipt of one postage stamp. 


EL OLLOWAY’S PILLS INVIGORATE the 

SYSTEM and PROMOTE HEALTH — Mrs. Reynolds, of 
Burton, had been a great sufferer for many years from a complica- 
tion of nervous diseases, so that her condition had become very 
much impaired, which affected both her mental and physical 
powers ; her strength was also completrly prostrated; change of 
air, change of scene, and every available remedy was resorted to 
without any beneficial effect whatever. As she appeared to be 
sinking fast, Holloway’s Pills were commeaced at this critical 
period, and by this unrivalled medicine Mrs. Reynolds speedily 
derived temporary re‘ief, end ultimately a permanent cure was 
effeci:ed, and she continues to enjoy excellent health.—Sold by all 
venders of medicine ; ani at Professor Holloway’s Establishment, 
244, Strand, London. 








| Cerner erbe PILL of HEALTH effectually 


removes headache, sickness, dizziness, pains in the chest, 
&c.; are highly grateful to the stomach, promote digestion, create 
appetite, relieve languor and depression of spirits; while to those 
who suffer from drowsiness, heaviness,and singing in the head and 
ears, they offer advantages that will not fail to be appreciated.— 
Sold by all Venders of Medicine. Price |s. 1$d. per box. 





| | oeemeaies GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
Price 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

Among the many discoveries that characterize this eventful ege, 
nothing tas conferred such a boon upon suffering humanity as the 
discovery of this excellent Medicine for Gout and Rheumatism. 

Sold by all Medicine venders.—Observe that “‘ Tuomas Prout, 
229, Strand, London,” is impressed upon the Government Stamp. 





LOWER-POTS AND GARDEN-SEATS. 

JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nounces that he has a very large assortment of the above articles 
in various colours. snd solicits an early inspection. Every descrip- 
tion of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHENWARE, at the 





lowest possible price, for Cash.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde- 
park. 
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ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, 
FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, ANNUITIES, &c. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman.—Samcet Hayvucrst Locas, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman.—Cuarnces Lusnineton, Esq. 

John Bradbury, Esq. Robert M. Holborn, Esq. 

Thomas Castle, Esq. Robert Ingham, Esq., M.P. 

William Miller Christy, Esq. | Robert Sh«ppard, Esq. 

Edward Crowley, Esq. William Tyler, Esq. 

John Feltham, Esq. | Charles Whetham, Esq. 

Charles Gilpin, Esq. 

PHYSICIANS. 
J.T. Conquest, M.D., F.L.S. | Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 
TRUSTEES. 

John Feltham, Esq. | Samuel H. Lueas, Esq. 

Robert Ingham, Esq., M.P. Charles Lushington, Esq. 
Bankers—Messrs. Brown, Janson, and Co.,and Bank of England. 

Solicitor—Septimus Davidson, Esq. 
Consulting Actuary—Charles Ausell, Esq., F.R 8S. 
Extracts from the REPORT of the Directors for 1853 :— 

“The Directors congratulate their fellow-members on the very 
gratifying result of the recentiy-completed Quinquennial Investi- 
gation ot the assets and liabilities of the Institution, by which it 
appears that, on the 20th November, 1852, after providing for the 
present value of all the livbiliries in the Life Assurance Depart- 
ment, asurplus remained of £242,527, which has been duly ap- 
portioned as heretofore. 

“The reductions range from 5 to 8) per cent. on the original 
Annual Premiums, according to the age of the party and the time 
the Policy has been in force ; and the Bonuses vary in like manner, 
from 50 to 75 per cent. on the amouncof Prcomiums paid during the 
last five years. 

“The total amount of the reductions per annum for the ensuing 
five years is £33,348 17s. 2d. 

“The Konuses assigned to those policies on which the originul 
Fremiums continue to be paid amount to £5),880 5s.; this, to- 
gether with Benuses apportioned at former divisions, makes an 
aggregate addition to the sums assured by the Policies in force of 
£126,564. 

‘Notwithstanding the great reduction of Premiums, the net 
annual income arising from 12,26 existing Policies is 
£163,912 7s. 1d.; this sum, with the interest on invested capi- 
tal, viz. £17,298 7s. 3d., shows a total apnual income of 
€ 201,210 14s. 4d.” 

The amount of Caritat exceeds ONE MILLION STERLING. 

Members whose premiums fall du? cn the Ist October, are 
reminded that they must be paid within 30 days from that date. 

Prospectuses and all other information may be obtained on ap- 
plication to the Office. 

Sept. 23, 1854. JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 


MICABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
50, Fleet-street, London. 

Incorporated by Charter of Queen Anne, a.p.,1706,and Empowered 
by Special Acts of Parliament, 8 Vict. c. 8, and 17 Vict. c. 12. 
DIRECTORS. 

Francis George Abbott, Esq. Robert Obbar.l, Esq. 

Benjamin John Armstrong, Esq. | George Ogle, Esq. 

John Barker, Esq. Mark Beauchamp Peacock, Esq 

Richard Bentley, Esq. James Pulman, Esq. 

Charles Fiddey, Esq. Rt. Hon. Sir Edward R;an. 

Mr. Serjeant Merewether. | George Trollope, Esq. 

Physician—Francis Boott, M.D., 24, Gower-street, Bedford-square. 
icitor—Charles Rivington, Esq., Fenchurch-buildings. 
Bankers - Messrs. Goslings and Sharpe, Flect-street. 

This Society has been established nearly a century and a half, 
and is the oldest life assurance institution in existence. Its prin- 
ciples are essentially those of mutual assurance, and the whole of 
the profits are divided among the members. 

Assurances are granted, if desired, without participation in pro- 
fits, at reduced rates of premium, and upon every contingency de- 
pending on human life. 

-B. No charge is made for Policy Stamps. 

The following is a Specimen of the Annual Premiums required 

to assure £10 for life on a single lite: 








With Without | With | Without 
Profits. Profits. J Profits. 


9 
8 
3 
9 


2 





The Directors are empowered to lend money upon mortgage of 
freehold estates, annuities, life interests, and other approved 
securities. 

Prospectuses and every information may be obtained at the Office. 
HENRY THOS. THOMSON, Kegistrar. 


PpEican LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1797. 
70, Lombard Street, City ; and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. 
DIRECTORS. 
Robert Gurney Barclay, Esq. | Thomas Hodgson. Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq., F.R.S. | Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
William Davis, Esq. | J. Petty Muspratt, Esq. 
Jas. A. Gordon, M.D., F.R 8. C. Hampden Turner, E-q.,F.R.S. 
Henry Grace, Esq. | Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. | M. Wyvill, Juar., Esq., M.P. 
The Company offers :— 
Complete Security. 
Moderate Rates of Premium with Participation in Profits. 
Low Rates without Profits. 
Prospectuses may be obtained at the offices as above, or from 
any of the Company’s agents. 





ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 


preeguEnt TRAVELLERS can INSURE 

against RAILWAY ACCIDENTS by the YEAR, for terms 
of YEARS, or for the whole of LIFE, on application to the Book- 
ing Clerks at the principal Railway Stations, and at the Offices of 
the Railway Passenger Assurance Company, 3, Old Broad Street, 
London. WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 











HetTaANnta LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

1, Princes Street, Bank, London. Established August 1, 1837. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. 9. 
Policies issued free cf stamp duty. 

Dinecrors. 

Colonel ROBERT ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 

William Bardgett, Esq., 149, Fenchurch Street. 
George Leving on, Esq., Neckinger Mills, Bermondsey. 
F. P. Cockerill, Esq., Shadwell and Twickenham. 
George Cohen, Esq., Shacklewell. 
Millis Coventry, Esq., White Hart Court, Lombard Street. 
John Drewett, Esq., 50, Cornhill. 
Erasmus Robert Foster, Esq., 1, Princes Street, Rank. 
T. S. Girdler, Esq., 7, Tokenhouse Yard. 
H. L. Smale, Esq., Doctors’ Commons. 
Sranpina CounseEt. 
H. Bellenden Ker, Exq., 8, O!d Square, Lincola’s Inn, 
SoLicrrors. 
Messrs. M‘Leod & Stenning, :6, London Street, Fenchurch Street. 
Bankers. 
Messrs. Dimsdale, Drewett, Fowlers, and Barnard, 50, Cornhill. 
The marked testimony in favour of Life Assurance evinced by 
the legislature in the exemption from income-tax of the premiums 
paid for the bene‘it of a surviving family, is deserving the most 
serious attention of all classes; noi only on account of the actual 
saving, but also on account of the high estimation in which it 
proves that the system of life assurance generally is held by the 
government of the country. 
Increasing rates of Premium, especially useful to creditors for 
securing Loans or Debts. 
Half premiums only required during first seven years. 
Assurances payable dur ng life. 
Provision during minority for Orph: ns. 
BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCTATION. 
Empowered by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 
Profits divided annually. 
Premiums computed for every three months’ difference of age. 
Half credit Ass:rances ona new plan peculiaily advantageous 
to policy holders. 
At the last annual general meeting, a reduction of 30 per cent. 


was made in the current year’s premium on all participating 
policies. 





(eRoPRIETARY.) — _ (wervan.) 
Half | Whole | ' Half- 

Premium Prem.um 

ist Seven| Rem. Age. 

Years. | of Life. 


8s. d.| £ | 
1 9/2 
9 2)2 
4 
6 





s. d.| Years. Mths. 


26 
6 8 


£ 
1 
1 
2 
3 





FE. R. FOSTER, Resident Director. 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Sceretary. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, Lonéon. 

The FOURTEENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the 
Company—being in the twenty-first year of its existence—was held 
at the Head Oftice, No. 8, Waterloo-Place, Pall-ma‘], London, on 
Friday, July 14, 1854. 

CHARLES GRAHAM, Esq., F.S.A., in the Chair. 

Statements of accounts from the formation of the Company 
down, to the 3ist December last, were laid before the meeting, 
from which the following is abstracted :— 

That during the year ending 3lst December, 1853, 448 new poli- 
cies have been issued, assuring £351,188, and yielding, in annual 
premiums, a sum of £13,035 4s. 5d. 

That the yearly income exceeds £123,000. 

That the property of the Company, as at 3lst December last, 
amounts to £483,598 10s. 11d. 

That the sum assured by each policy from the commencement 
averages £724 19s. 

That 89 policies on 67 lives have become claims in 1853,on which 
£61,373 6s. 4d. has been paid; and 

That since the Company commenced business in 1834, 8,293 
policies have beensissued in all, of which 3,759 have lapsed, sur- 
rendered, or become claims. 





PATRICK MACINTYRE, Sec. 


By order of the Board, 
I NION ASSURANCE SOCIETY, (Fire, 
Life and Annuities.) 

Offices, Cornhill, and 70, Baker-street, London; College-green, 
Dublin; Groninzen street, Hamburg ; Exchange-street West, and 
Tithebarn-street, Liverpool; North Nelson-street, Edinburgh. 

Instituted in the Reign of Queen Anne, a.v. 1714. 
Directors, &c. 
Chairman.—JAMES FENTLEY, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman.—STEPHEN WILSON, Esq. 

Thomas Bodley, Esq. John Paynter, Esq. 

Nichs. Charrington, Esq. John Rogers, Esq. 

8. Peston Child, Esq. Henry Rutt, Esq. 

William Gilpin, Esq. George Spencer Smith, Esq. 

John Hibbert, Esq. Henry Aldwin Soames, Esq. 

‘Thomas Mills, Esq., M.P. Richard Horsman Solly, Esq. 

J. Remington Mills, Esq. Samuel Wilson, Esq., Ald. 

John Morley, Esq. 





THOMAS LEWIS, Secretary. 





BANK OF DEPOSIT. 


YS ATIONAL ASSURANCE& INVESTMENT 
ps ASSOCIATION, No. 3, Pall Mall East, London. 
Established A.D. 1814. Empowered by Special Act of Parlianent. 

PARTIES desirous of Investing Moncy are requested to examine 
the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of Interest 
may be obtained with perfect Security. 

The Interest is payable in January and Jury at the Head Office 
in London, and may also be received at the various Branches or 
through Country Bankers, without delay or expense. 

VETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accoucts, sent free 
on application. 





—$——— 


A RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE Comp ANY, 
39, THRGMORTON STREET, BANK. oe 
THOMAS FARNCOMB, Esq., Alderman, Chairman, 
WILLIAM LEAP, Esq., Deputy-Chairman,. 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. | Robert Ingleby, 
Edward Bates, Esq. ' Thomas Kelly. ioe “au 
Thomas Camplin, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, Eso : 
James Clift, Esq. Lewis Pocock, Esq, ~ 
John Humphery, Esq., Ald. : 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury Square, 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq., 2, Frederick's Place, Old Jewry, 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hal!, M.A., of King’s College 
ADVANTAGES or ASSURING wirn tins COMPANY 
The Premium, are on the lowest scale consiste ; 
The Assured are protected by an ample subscribed Capital~gq 
Assurance Fund of nearly 400,00 ., invested on Mortgage and in 
the Government Stocks—and an Income of 80,00 la year, 


Nt with security, 





—_—. 
Premiums to Assure £100. Whole Term. 





Age. One Year. Seven Years. | With Profits. Without Prot 





£019 9 £11 
ie ae 2 5 


11910 


8 
3 
0 169 
1 
4 317 0 





MUTUAL BRANCH. 

Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled, at the end of fy 
years, and afterwards annually, to participate in four-tifths, or % 
per cent. of the profits. 

The profit assigned to each Policy can be added to the sum 
— applied in reduction of the annual premium, or be received 

n cash. 

At the first division a return of 20 per cent. in cash on the pre- 
miums paid was declared ; this will allow a reversionary interest 
varying according to age, from €6 to 28 per cent. on the premiums, 
or from 5 to 15 per cent. on the sum assured. 

One-half of the ‘f whole term” premium may remain on crejit 
for seven years, or one-third of the premium may remain for life 
as a debt upon the policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any 
time without notice. 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved, 

Loans upon approved security. 

No charge for policy stamps. 

Medical attendants paid for their reports. 

Persons may proceed to or reside in any part of Europe or British 
North America without extra charge. 

The medical officers attend every day at a quarter before two 
o'clock. E£. BATES, Resident Director, 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM. 
PANY, 1, Old Broad Street, London. 
Instituted 1820. 
SAMUEL HIBBERT, Esq., Chairman. 
WILLIAM R. ROBINSON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

The Scace or Presicms adopted by this Office will be found ofa 
very moderate character, but at the same time quite adequate to 
the risk incurred. 

Four. Firras, or 80 per cent. of the Profits, are assigned to P. ti- 
cies every fifth year,and may be applied to increase the sum in- 
sured, to an immediate payment in cash, or to the reduction and 
ultimate extinction of future Premiums. 

One-Tuirp of the Premium on Insuranees of £5(0 and upwards, 
for the whole term of life, may remain as a debt upon the Policy, 
to be paid off at convenience, or the Directors will lend sums of 
£50 and upwards, on the security of Policies effected with this 
Company for tne whole term of life, when they have acquired a 
adequate value. 

Securitry.—those who effect Insurances with this Company are 
protected by its Subscribed Capital of £750,000, of which nearly 
£140,000 is invested, from the risk incurred by members of Mutual 
Societies. 

The satisfactory financial condition of the Company, exclusive of 
the Subscribed and Invested Capital, will be seen by the following 
Statement :— 

On the 31st October, 1853, the sums Assured, 
including Bonus added, amounted to. . « £2,50°,000 

The Premium Fund tomorethan . . . . -  800/ 

And the Annual Income from the same source, to 109,000 

Insurances, without participation in Profits, may be effected st 
reduced rates. 

- SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


wet OF ENGLAND FIRE AND LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Instituted 1867. Capital, £6°0,0. 3 
Persons insuring against Fire, or effecting Policies upon their 
own, or the lives of others,share largely in the surplus profits, free 
from partnership. 5 
Prospectuses, and every required information, may be had of 
any of the Agents in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and of Cheries 
Lewis, Esq , the Secretary, at the Head Office, in Exeter; and al 
at the Office of the Company, :0, New Bridge Street. of the 
Manager and Agent for London, JAMES ANDERTON 


THE ENGLISH WIDOWS’ FUND AND 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 67, Pet 
Street, London. 











CAPITAL £200,000. 
Moderate ratcs of premium, and 80 per cent. of the prt 
allotted the policy holders on the profit scale. 
Claims promptly paid. be 
P ospectuses and every information may be obtained st © 
office, 67, Fleet Street, Loncon. as 
THOMAS ROBINSON, Resident Directo 





SHOULD A* MEMBER DIE, THE HOUSE BECOMES HIS 
WIDOW’S, WITHOUT FURTHER PAYM ENT. -. 
{ TNITY ASSURANCE BUILDING 
SOCIETY AND LAND ASSOCIATION. poe 
Central Office,125,Chancery Lane.— Office hours, 10 to4 on Tuee 
The Society is now building on three Estates, at Holloway) 
Cross, and Forest Hill, where 504 houses will be ultimately ere? 
Montuty Battors. | 
Completed Shares have immediate rights. | is 
Sharis, £30 each. Monthly subscription, “* 
R. CURTIS, Secre st 





——— wd 





London: Printed for Lovell Reeve, of 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex (at the Office of Messrs. Savill and Edwards, No. 4, Chandos Street. Covent Garden, aforesaié, 
and published by him at his Office, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Saturday, October 14, 1854. 
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